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THE ETHICS OF LABOR. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


'N considering the industrial restlessness of today, 
it is well to bear in mind that the question of 
wages no longer constitutes the fundamental 
problem of the Labor aspiration. What the 
working-class is claiming as its right and what 
it is restlessly seeking to achieve, is not merely nor primarily 
a just wage, but that its labor and the conditions of labor shall 
be an expression of human personality. The worker wants 
not merely to exist, but to live a human life and to find in his 
work the freedom to express and develop himself. A man 
may receive just and generous wages and yet be a mere tool 
or machine in the hands of his employer; a mere thing, indus- 
trially considered, and not a human being with personal in- 
terests clamoring to be recognized. The motive underlying 
the movement of organized Labor today is to obtain such 
recognition both for the personality of the worker and for 
his human interests. The organized workers now demand 
economic freedom as well as a just remuneration. / As one 
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writer puts it: “They want greater security as regards em- 
ployment and better provision for their old age; the oppor- 
tunity of taking a greater interest in their work; and more 
freedom as to the ordering of their own lives.” Nothing less 
than that will satisfy the more intelligent worker; and we may 
all add, nothing less will satisfy the awakened Christian 
conscience. 

It need hardly be said that the Catholic Church in its 
ethical teaching is at one with this new development in the 
Labor movement, with its claim that every man shall have as 
his natural due the status of a free agent in the disposal of his 
labor and the ordering of his own life, and in asserting the prin- 
ciple that the ultimate object of labor is not the acquisition of 
wages, but the development of human life and character. 
Thus, for instance, Leo XIII., in his Encyclical, Rerum novarum, 
on the condition of the working class, declares: “If the owners 
of property should be made secure, the workingman in like 
manner has property and belongings in respect to which he 
should be protected; and foremost of all, his soul and mind. 
. ¥. No man may with impunity outrage that human dignity 
which God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way 
of that higher life which is the preparation of the eternal life 
of heaven. Nay, more; no man has in this matter power over 
himself. To consent to any treatment which is calculated to 
defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond his right; 
he cannot give up his soul to servitude; for it is not man’s own 
rights which are here in question, but the rights of God, the 
most sacred and inviolable of rights.”* Hence, the Pope con- 
tinues: ¥“It is neither just nor human so to grind men down 
with excessive labor as to stupefy their minds and wear out 
their bodies.”* Further, having regard to the same principle, 
he lays down that the employer who exploits the necessity of 
the worker, to enforce an insufficient wage or inhuman condi- 
tions of labor, infringes the “dictates of natural justice (which 
is) more imperious and ancient than any bargain between man 
and man.”* And he suggests that “in these and similar ques- - 
tions, such as, for example, the hours of labor in different 
trades, the sanitary precautions to be observed in factories 


1H. Sanderson Furniss, in The Industrial Outlook (London, 1917), Introductory, 


p. 16. 
2 See The Pope and the People (Catholic Truth Society. Edit., 1912), pp. 203, 204. 
8 Ibid., p. 204. 4 Ibid., p. 207. 
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and workshops,” etc., society or boards either of the workers 
themselves or of employers and employed should be formed 
“to safeguard the interests of the wage-earners”—an anticipa- 
tion of that demand for a share in the control of labor, which 
is now generally adopted by Labor organizers. 

Throughout, the keynote of the Encyclical is the principle 
that conditions of labor shall be made more human and less 
servile, and for that reason that the worker be placed in a con- 
dition of greater economic freedom both as regards his secur- 
ity against want and the conditions of his labor. The worker is 
to be regarded as a human agent and not a mere tool; and as 
one who has the right by means of his labor to achieve a whole- 
some human existence, since, as the Pope says, it is only by his 
labor that he can preserve and develop himself. His necessity 
gives him the right to such conditions of labor as will enable 
him to achieve a complete human existence. Moreover, the 
same necessity demands that he should claim this right; * since, 
as the Pope says, “a man cannot give up his soul to servitude.” 
Yet that is just what he was required to do under the economic 
system hitherto prevalent in modern industry. Nor is he re- 
lieved of that servitude merely by receiving a higher wage, 
he simply sells his soul at a higher rate, unless the essential 
conditions of servitude are abolished. To continue to blunt 
his mind and soul by excessive bodily labor, to go through the 
continuous monotony of a machine-existence, to be perpetually 
harassed by the insecurity of labor dependent on the arbitrary 
will of an employer; to have to work in circumstances 
degrading to body and soul—under such conditions labor 
cannot but be demoralizing, however high the rate of wage 
might be. 

The new conscious aim in Labor organization, which puts 
human personality in the foreground and explicitly regards 
wages and material advantages as mere means to an end, has 
undoubtedly a higher human and ethical quality than was 
.. found in the pureiy materialistic schools of economics: and 
for that reason deserves the sympathetic attention of all 
Catholics. 

The fact that this new purpose on the part of the Labor 
Organizations is associated among certain sections with a 
policy of expropriation, hardly distinguished, if at all, from 

5 Ibid., p. 206. 
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confiscation of the capitalist’s property, must not blind us to 
the justice of the main purpose itself; nor is it helpful to the 
cause of the Catholic Church to regard merely the extrava- 
gances and more violently revolutionary forms of the move- 
ment and to ignore the saner teaching of those who regard an 
economic revolution as inevitable, but believe that, with rea- 
sonableness on all sides, a just and peaceful solution of the 
problem is possible. That the economic system must be rad- 
ically changed in many ways, few will be found to doubt, who 
have given any serious attention to the subject. Capitalism 
in the forms in which it has hitherto dominated the industrial 
world, is bound sooner or later to give way before the growing 
unity and consciousness of power among the workers; just as 
in the latter Middle Ages, feudalism had to give way before 
the growing power of the commercial class. 

The only question today is whether this radical economic 
change can be brought about peacefully by a mutual recog- 
nition of reasonable claims on the part of the employer and 
the worker, or whether a violent solution is inevitable. If 
either party refuses to treat with the other in a spirit of rea- 
sonableness and with intent to recognize the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice underlying the situation, then violent revolu- 
tion, in the opinion of sane and impartial observers, will surely 
come: and unfortunately on both sides there are those who are 
prepared to stake their all upon a violent issue. If that issue 
is to be avoided, it is needful that all who wish for a peaceful 
solution should unite in a careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion of the ethical questions involved. For, after all, the prob- 
lem as it presents itself today, is primarily and ultimately an 
ethical problem. “It is not merely discontent as to wages, but 
dissatisfaction with their lives as wage-earners, that lies at the 
heart of the trouble.” ¢ 

Undoubtedly the question of wages is the first practical 
consideration, since a man must have sufficient to provide for 
his bodily sustenance, if he is to cultivate mind and soul: and 
as connected with wages, come proper hou-ing and whatever 
is needful for a healthy bodily existence. But beyond a just 
wage, there are other conditions to which the worker has a 
rightful claim, if he is to live a properly human life and not 
be degraded to the level of a mere tool or to a condition of 

6 H. Sanderson Furniss, in The Industrial Outlook, Introductory, p. 16. 
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servitude. As we have seen, these conditions are mainly three: 
security against unemployment, a larger control in the man- 
agement of his work, and a greater liberty in the ordering of 
his own life. Ethically, his right to these conditions is undeni- 
able, provided, of course, that he is capable of fulfilling the 
duties which go with the rights; since every right has a corre- 
sponding duty with which it is indissolubly connected in the 
sphere of morals. 

The first of these conditions, then, is security against un- 
employment. The ethical right to this security is derived from 
the fact that the worker’s labor is a necessity. He must work 
in order to live. In the words of Leo XIII.: “The preserva- 
tion of life is the bounden duty of one and all, and to be want- 
ing therein is a crime. It follows that each one has a right to 
procure what is required in order to live; and the poor can 
procure it in no other way than through work and wages.” ' 
If this be so, it follows that every worker, dependent on his 
work, has a certain right to employment and to security against 
unemployment. Employment is for him a necessity of life. It 
may be said, of course, that his moral claim is not so much to 
employment as to the means of living, and that, consequently, 
so long as he is otherwise provided for, for instance by charity, 
he has no claim to employment. That might be so if merely 
bodily subsistence had to be thought of: but in dealing with 
human life one has to consider a man’s self-respect and the 
general well-being of society at large. 

No honest man willingly submits to be a drone in the com- 
‘ munity or to receive from others the wages of work whilst re- 
maining unemployed, when he is capable of doing useful work. 
To force any man into a position in which his self-respect stf- 
fers, is to degrade him. St. Paul’s words: “If a man will not 
work neither let him eat,” expresses at once a social obligation 
and a proper sense of personal dignity. Every man, thus, has 
a right as well as a duty to some sort of useful employment: it 
is a condition of an honorable human existence. But in the 
case of the worker whose only honorable means of subsistence 
depends upon marketable labor, the rightful claim to employ- 
ment and security against unemployment has a specific signif- 
icance. But his ethical right in this matter of security, is fur- 
ther derived from the fact that without a reasonable certainty 

1 The Pope and the People, p. 207. 
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of being able to maintain himself and those dependent on him, 
the anxiety about merely material things, must take away his 
due liberty in the cultivation of his mental and spiritual in- 
terests. A normal healthy cultivation of mind and soul can 
with difficulty be achieved without a reasonable security 
against material want. 

Indeed, there can be hardly any question as to the moral 
right underlying the worker’s claim to security against un- 
employment. Less clear, perhaps, is the determination as to 
the incidence of the obligation to provide such security. There 
are those who would put the entire obligation upon the State; 
others would share the obligation between the State and the 
employer. But to put the entire obligation on the State is to 
assume a sphere of activity and responsibility on the part of 
the State towards the individual, which logically leads to a 
servile State. The wider the responsibility taken over by the 
State in the ordering of the individual’s life, the less individual 
liberty there will be. In a free community ethical responsi- 
bilities must fall in the first place upon the individuals con- 
cerned, and only secondarily upon the State as the protector 
of the rights of the community and of the freedom of indi- 
viduals. Doubtless in a matter which affects the general well- 
being of the community so vitally as does the Labor problem, 
the State must necessarily intervene very largely, especially 
during a transitional period such as the present. That neces- 
sity of State intervention, however, will be less in proportion 
as employers of Labor regard security against unemployment 
not merely as a matter of national expediency, but as a prin- 
ciple of inherent justice in the status of the worker which di- 
rectly enters into the moral character of the contract between 
employer and worker. 

The worker, dependent as he is upon his work, has a moral 
claim to security against unemployment, and that claim must 
enter into the contract between himself and his employer. 
When, for instance, a professional teacher demands “security 
of tenure” as well as a fixed salary, the demand is not merely 
arbitrary, but is based in a true sense of moral right. He may 
be forced by necessity to accept a position in a school which 
leaves him in constant danger of being arbitrarily dismissed 
to suit the convenience of the school manager, perhaps at a 
time when further employment may be difficult to obtain. But 
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in accepting such a position through force of necessity, “he is 
made the victim of force and injustice,” * just as truly as when 
he is forced to accept an unjust wage. Arbitrary dismissal, 
which takes into consideration merely the convenience or ad- 
vantage of the employer without consideration for the well- 
being of the worker, is thus a real injustice. We are, of course, 
assuming that the worker is fulfilling his part of the “national 
bargain” by honestly discharging the duties he has under-— 
taken; as otherwise he himself has broken his contract and 
has forfeited his claim upon the employer. Cases may indeed 
arise in which, through no fault of his own, the worker may 
be incapable of continuing in the service of the employer 
through a change of conditions which are of general advantage, 
as well as to the employer’s interest: as for instance when new 
machinery or methods of higher scientific value are introduced 
into a manufactory. Yet in such cases there can be no doubt 
that the employer is under an obligation to do what he can to 
secure new employment to the honest worker: he cannot, with- 
out a violation of justice, dismiss him with no regard for the 
future: just because in the worker he is dealing with a human 
life and not with a mere tool. 

But if this is true, then the worker has surely a right to 
take due measures that his just claim shall be safeguarded 
against the employer’s arbitrary decision and, if need be, to 
invoke the intervention of the State. Whether the actual 
methods proposed by Trade Unions for enforcing this right are 
commendable or not, is another question. They have been 
accused of thinking too exclusively of the workers’ rights and 
too little of their duties. If that be so, they will, in the long 
run, defeat their own ends. There is, however, evidence that 
amongst the leaders of the Labor propaganda, a keen sense of 
the workers’ responsibilities is manifesting itself, and that an 
increasing insistence is being laid upon the workers’ efficiency 
in labor and upon self-discipline. Without efficiency and 
self-discipline on the workers’ part, it is felt that no real 
progress can be made towards the further achievement of 
the new Labor ideal: and this should go far towards bringing 
about a peaceful understanding between the employers and 
employed. 

Here, however, we are concerned with the essential claim 

8 Cf. The Pope and the People, p. 207. 
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itself that the worker should have security against unemploy- 
ment, and on ethical grounds the claim cannot be denied. At 
the same time the duty of safeguarding the worker against un- 
employment does not rest with the employer alone.’ The 
worker himself has his coérdinate share in the responsibility. 
Everyone will admit that no employer is obliged to keep in em- 
ployment an idle or dishonest worker: nor can any individual 
employer be justly forced to employ or to retain in employ- 
ment the inefficient who is incapable of earning his wage at 
least, when the incapability is not brought about by the em- 
ployer’s own act. These limitations of the employer’s responsi- 
bility points to a corresponding duty on the part of the worker 
and of those upon whom the worker is naturally dependent. 
It is at once clear that if the worker has an ethical right to 
employment, he has a duty to fit himself for employment and 
to do what in him lies to justify his claim to be employed. Not 
only must he be honest and willing to work: he must also do 
his part in fitting himself for the work demanded of him by 
the needs of the community. This is a duty he owes at once 
to himself and to the community at large: he owes it to him- 
self since work is an essential necessity in his life; he owes it 
to the community since otherwise he runs the risk of becoming 
a mere burden upon his fellowmen, and of fulfilling no useful 
part in the life of the community upon which he must ulti- 
mately fall back for his maintenance. 

This duty of fitting oneself for useful employment is the 
one, perhaps, which the worker has most consistently ignored, 
or concerning which he has been too frequently left in ignor- 
ance. The fault is not altogether his, nor primarily his: it lies 
chiefly in the apathy or thoughtlessness of those who are re- 
sponsible for his education. 

Yet efficiency in labor is an integral element in the full 
moral claim to employment. No man who deliberately ignores 
his duty to fit himself for employment, can justly claim, on his 
own merits, security against unemployment; simply because 
he has not fulfilled his proper part as regards that anterior 


® We are not considering here the duty of the employer to provide for those who 
have given good service and are incapacitated by age or sickness. Such provision is 
part of the question of wages. Nor are we referring here to the accidental inefficiency 
of the worker, caused by some action of the employer, as when a change of method 
is introduced. In such a case, as already noticed, a certain responsibility Mes on the 
employer. 
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dictate of justice upon which all particular bargaining depends 
for its ethical obligation. The State may indeed, in the public 
interest, intervene to give him employment; but in such a case 
he becomes a dependent on the State rather than a free worker. 
Liberty, it must be remembered, is essentially bound up with 
capacity and duty: economic freedom in the fullest sense is 
for those who are capable and willing to do their part in the 
economic life of the community. 

And here, it would seem, comes in one of the more abiding 
duties of the State in the matter of securing the freedom of the 
worker and that security against unemployment which is part 
of that freedom. Allowing that the moral obligation towards 
efficiency of labor lies primarily with the individual and those 
immediately responsible for his early education, and, not least, 
to the Trade Unions which take the responsibility of enforcing 
his rights—allowing this, it yet remains for the State in the in- 
terest of the community at large, to give due opportunity for 
the worker’s education and training, such as will fit him for 
his future work; and not only to give the opportunity, but to 
take such means as will best secure that the opportunity is not 
neglected. Further, it is the duty of the State to see that this 
security against unemployment enters into the bargain between 
employers and employed, and is not jeopardized by merely 
arbitrary action of either employer or worker. Thus, for in- 
stance, when new processes or methods are introduced into 
any industry, the State should insist that the change be made 
so as to minimize the danger of the worker finding himself 
without employment as a consequence of the change. 

The proper action of the State is, however, limited. It 
cannot so control the conditions of industry as to leave no per- 
sonal freedom to either employer or worker in the control of 
labor; for that would cut at the very root of personal responsi- 
bility and consequently of real personal liberty. But it can 
protect both employer and worker against the mere arbitrari- 
ness of physical or moral force, and it can also give oppor- 
tunities which conduce to the fulfillment of moral obligations. 
The giving of these opportunities is indeed its most positive 
contribution to economic freedom, and more directly con- 
structive than any restrictive or “police” intervention. 

Such action the worker and the community at large can 
justly claim from the State. Thus education in the broadest 
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sense, and such an education as will best develop the capacity 
of the worker to earn his living, is the worker’s most urgent 
claim upon the State, since it is intimately bound up with the 
whole claim of the worker to economic freedom: without it 
the worker will always be in a servile condition either towards 
the individual employer or the State, just because the unedu- 
cated and inefficient worker is unable to stand upon his own 
merits, and is forced to depend upon the bounty either of the 
individual employer or of the community at large. As we have 
said, security against unemployment may be guaranteed by the 
State even to the inefficient on grounds of public policy: yet 
it is well for the worker clearly to recognize that his indefea- 
sible moral right to security is ultimately bound up with his 
personal capacity and efficiency. 

We come now to the second of the three claims put for- 
ward by the Labor Organizations: “a larger control in the man- 
agement of his work.” The term “larger control” needs, per- 
haps, definition. To the Syndicalist, it signifies the expropria- 
tion of the capitalist and the entire management of industry 
by the workers and for the workers. The ordinary Trade 
Unionist demand has, however, been thus expressed by one of 
their representatives: “Would it not be possible for the em- 
ployers of this country to agree to put their business on a new 
footing by admitting the workman to some participation, not in 
profits, but in control? We workmen do not ask that we 
should be admitted to any share in what is essentially the em- 
ployer’s own business—that is, in those matters which do not 
concern us directly in the industry or employment in which 
we may be engaged. But in the daily management of the em- 
ployment in which we spend our working lives, we feel that we, 
as workmen, have a right to a voice—even an equal voice— 
with the management itself.”*° This seems to be the general 
demand at the present moment; and it has already been ac- 
cepted by some employers with some acknowledged measure 
of success. 

So far neither Syndicalism nor Guild-Socialism have se- 
cured the adherence of any large number of workers: and that 
for two reasons. The average worker has no wish to concern 
himself with what is outside the sphere of his labor itself. 


10 Mr. Gosling, at the Trade Union Congress, 1916, quoted in The Industrial Out- 
look, p. 398. F : : 
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“They have no wish to be responsible for the purchase of raw 
material, for the raising of capital, the marketing of produce,” 
etc." Moreover, the workingmen as a body are well aware 
that they have not the training which will fit them to discharge 
the function in industry at present discharged by the employer. 
This does not mean that the Syndicalist or Guild-Socialist 
ideals may not yet gain a larger support. Much will depend 
upon the general attitude of employers, whether Collectivism 
or Syndicalism and kindred systems will further draw to them- 
selves the allegiance of the workers, as an escape from condi- 
tions against which they now revolt. As they stand at present, 
all these systems are ethically objectionable inasmuch as they 
unduly curtail personal liberty: ** at the best they propose to 
substitute one form of servitude for another: and that doubt- 
less is what the common sense of the majority of the workers 
is aware of. 

At the same time, however, whilst rejecting on ethical 
grounds the Socialist systems as generally propounded, there 
is no ethical reason why, under new economic conditions, the 
worker should not aim at becoming a part-owner in industry, 
provided that the transfer of ownership is brought about with- 
out injustice to others and that due regard is had to individual 
liberty. What is true of a wider division of property in land, 
as advocated by Leo XIII., equally applies to a wider extension 
of property in industry. “Many excellent results,” says the 
Pope, “will follow upon this; and first of all, property will cer- 
tainly become more equitably divided. For the result of civil 
change and revolution has been to divide society into two 
widely differing castes. On the one side there is the party 
which holds power because it holds wealth; which has in its 
grasp the whole of labor and trade; which manipulates for its 
own benefit and its own purposes all the sources of supply, and 
which is even represented in the councils of the State itself. 
On the other side there is the needy and the powerless multi- 
tude, broken-down and suffering, and ever ready for disturb- 
ance. If working people can be encouraged to look forward to 
obtaining a share in the land, the consequence will be that the 
gulf between vast wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged 


11 H. Sanderson Furniss, in The Industrial Outleok, p. 17. 
12 On this point see the Encyclical, Rerum novarum, in The Pope and the People, 
Pp. 180, ef seq. 
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over and the respective classes will be brought nearer to each 
other. A further consequence will result in the greater abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth. Men always work harder and 
more readily when they work on that which belongs to them. 
. . . That such a spirit of willing labor would add to the pro- 
duce of the earth and to the wealth of the community is self- 
evident. - And a third advantage would spring from this: men 
would cling to the country in which they were born; for no 
one would exchange his country for a foreign land if his own 
afforded him the means of living a decent and happy life.” * 
The same economic and human results, we take it, would fol- 
low were the workers to be given some ownership in any indus- 
try in which they are employed; and such ownership would 
meet with the blessing of the Church, equally with ownership 
in land. 

But at present the vast body of workers are not claim- 
ing such ownership: what they do claim is a greater control 
over their labor itself or rather over the conditions under which 
they are required to labor.* It may be pointed out that here 
again they have the approval and encouragement of Pope Leo 
XIII., when he says, speaking of the function of Labor Associa- 
tions: “Should it happen that either a master or a workman 
believe himself injured, nothing would be more desirable than 
that a committee should be appointed, composed of reliable 
and capable members of the Association, whose duty would be, 
conformably with the rules of the Association, to settle the dis- 
pute.” Already he had declared that the purpose of these 
Associations should be to help “each individual member to 
better his condition to the utmost in body, mind and 
property.” ** 

Here we have in principle an acknowledgment of the right 
of the worker to a share in the control of the conditions which 
govern his labor. And the right flows from the same funda- 
mental fact which in the mind of the Pope and of the Labor 
Organizations is the cardinal principle of economic reform, 
that the worker is a human being and not a tool. As such he 
has a right to a certain control over his own activity, so far at 

18 The Pope and the People, p. 208. 
14 What is wanted is that the work people should have a greater opportunity of 
participating in the discussion about and adjustment of those parts of industry by 


which they are most affected (Whetley Interim Report). 
15 The Pope and the People, pp. 214-216. 
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least that his activity shall conduce to his proper welfare and 
not be a means of degrading him in body or mind. This ap- 
plies not merely to the material conditions of his labor: it ap- 
plies even more urgently to the mental and spiritual conditions. 
Even granting that the conditions which directly affect his 
bodily welfare—wages, sanitation, etc.—are what they should 
be, there is yet the further consideration of his mental and 
spiritual development to which his labor should rightly con- 
duce. One of the curses of labor under the modern industrial 
régime has been its tendency to stunt the mind and character of 
the worker; and this has been due not merely to overwork and 
an insufficient wage, but to the atmosphere of servitude, the 
dull monotony and the sense that the worker has no voice in 
the control of his labor. 

Thus, under the prevailing system, he is not consulted 
about matters which directly concern his convenience or com- 
fort; it is not considered necessary to give him any reasonable 
explanation of the cause which renders expedient changes of 
routine or method which directly affect him. If new processes 
are adopted, the change is made with little or no consideration 
for the worker himself, though the worker may have given the 
best years of his life to building up the industry, and has there- 
by acquired a vested interest in the industry, in virtue of his 
labor, equally with the vested interest of the owner. Still less 
has the worker been encouraged to develop any personal 
thought or initiative in his labor. Under such a system men 
naturally tend to become mere machines instead of intelligent, 
responsible beings: and with perfect justice they may refuse 
to continue in such servitude, provided they are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibilities which their new freedom entails.’ 
For it may be well to repeat, in all cases it is true: the greater 
the freedom, the greater the moral responsibility, and there is 
no right without its corresponding duty. 

How far a greater control in the arrangement in the condi- 
tions of his labor, will tend to relieve the monotony and 
mechanism of the industrial world, is a question difficult to 
answer. There are those who claim that the mechanical in- 

16 One is glad to know that in practice where this greater control has been 
granted, the result has usually been greater efficiency and orderliness. Much depends 
upon the spirit in which it is granted. An ployer who is sympathetic to the new 


system, will gain more from it than one who is unsympathetic and so fails to gain 
the confidence of the workers. 
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dustry of the present day is radically soul-killing; that with 
the over-development of machinery and the narrow limitations 
imposed by specialist labor in the modern manufactory, no 
workman can be otherwise than part of the machinery itself, 
nor be other than a servile worker. Those who hold this view, 
plead for a revival of handcrafts and the simpler forms of 
labor. Be that as it may—and there is much to be said in 
favor of it—it yet remains true that a greater control over the 
conditions of his labor will give the worker a sense of greater 
freedom, and open out to him an opportunity of developing a 
greater sense of responsibility in his work: so far it will create 
a more human atmosphere in industry. Very rightly the 
worker regards outside arbitration, except as an occasional 
necessity, with repugnance: it is but shifting to other shoulders 
the responsibility which he, equally with the employer, should 
take upon himself. That is the feeling of the more serious 
thinkers amongst the advocates of “greater control:” and it is 
a right moral feeling, if the worker is to be raised economically 
to the status of a human being. 

With this claim to greater control over the conditions of 
labor goes the still wider claim that the workers should have 
“a larger freedom as to the ordering of their own lives.” 
This claim is social rather than economic, though it is inti- 
mately bound up with economic conditions. What it signifies 
is that the worker shall be given the opportunities for the de- 
velopment of those human interests which make for the fuller 
enjoyment of life; or in the current phrase, for “the expres- 
sion of personality, individual and collective,” not merely in 
the workshop, but in social life generally. With the majority 
of the workers this “larger liberty” is probably an indefinite 
quantity: it expresses an opportunity of doing what they like 
with themselves outside the daily routine of their work: it is a 
more or less blind revolt against the feeling of servitude. 
But with the more thoughtful section of the labor class, how- 
ever, it means a fuller enjoyment of family life, education in 
the true sense of the word, a wider extension of personal in- 
terests, a greater freedom for mental and spiritual betterment. 
All these things under the old economic régime have been 
made difficult for the worker; and who will say that he has 
not a right to them? 

The candid recognition of these rights will doubtless 
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mean a radical change in the conditions of labor and, to some 
extent, a remodeling of the whole economic system. Wages 
will have to be based not upon the necessity of mere bodily 
subsistence, but upon the right of the worker to the enjoyment 
of a fuller human existence; the hours of paid employment 
will have to be restricted to allow leisure and opportunity for 
other interests. But further than that, the mental at- 
mosphere in which employer and worker meet, will have to 
be radically changed. Employment will have to be no longer 
dominated by the idea of material profit—whether in the form 
of dividends or of wages—but by the idea of human welfare: 
and it is here that the real cruz of the situation lies, for it 
means a conversion from the material outlook on life to the 
ethical, and without this change there can be no hope of a 
peaceful solution of the difficulties involved in the new Labor 
demands. 

Two things, it would seem, render a peaceful solution 
problematical. The one is the natural cupidity of men, 
fostered and intensified by the materialist social economy of 
the past three or four centuries, and especially intensified by 
the industrial system of the nineteenth century. The other is 
the blind acceptance of that system as a law of public life by 
the general body of Christian men and women, who, in their 
private personal affairs, are guided by high ethical ideals. 
This blind acquiescence on the part of otherwise high-minded 
people, is, perhaps, the greater danger of the two: since it 
tends, in the eyes of those who are demanding a more ethical 
system, to identify the present materialist economy with the 
Christian life, and to throw a glamour of ethical respectability 
over the recalcitrance of those who uphold that economy. 
That way lies religious and class warfare. What we shall all 
be wise to recognize is that a fundamental change in the eco- 
nomic and social system lies before us and is, in fact, already 
taking place: and if it is to be brought about without violence 
and a disruption of society, it will only be by an unprejudiced 
and candid acknowledgment of what is right and just in the 
aspirations of the workers. 

Frequently enough, the claims put forward by this or that 
section of organized Labor, are as unethical and materialist 
in outlook as are those of the employers who exploit labor for 
their own selfish ends. The worker is still, to a great extent, 
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the child of the unethical and irreligious system against which 
he revolts: yet that must not blind us to what is his just right, 
and only as he becomes conscious of a willingness on the part 
of the employers and of the public generally, to consider his 
claims in the spirit of justice and equity, will he be effectually 
convinced that others have rights too. Until then he will 
stand in an attitude of suspicion and revolt. The present is 
a time for taking the larger view, which looks not to a selfish 
and narrow material advantage, but to that ethical value 
which determines the rights and wrongs of human life. And 
by none should this “larger view” be taken more deliberately 
and earnestly than by Catholics. 

We Catholics cannot admit—if we are true to the teaching 
of the Church—that economics must stand apart from ethics 
and religion: we cannot admit the materialistic character of 
industrial life. We must look to the moral and spiritual 
ends which alone justify any system which affects human 
lives. Too frequently Catholics, whether of the employing 
class or of the employed, are content to fall in with the ways 
of the world round about them without considering whether 
the view or the action they fall in with is in harmony with 
the Faith they profess. Were it not so, the Church today 
would be in a far stronger position as an influence in the 
world’s industrial life, since so much in the “advanced” 
aspirations of the Labor Organizations finds its sanction in 
Catholic teaching, and is little more than a return towards 
Catholic ideals. 























SEA-QUEEN. 
BY M. I. 


Far down the gold and rosy west 
The sun has dipped his shining head; 
The night doth live: the day is dead, 

And earth is lulled to quiet rest. 


The purple shadows kiss the hills, 
The stars by one and one appear, 
The moonlight, calm, and cold, and clear, 
The dusky night with radiance fills. 


Come, let us all our senses steep 
In the sweet spell of sound and sight; 
While earth is bathed in mystic light, 
While all is hushed in silence deep. 


In silence, save that from the vale 
A tremulous, a thrilling cry, 
As from a soul in ecstasy, 

Floats from one lonely nightingale. 


Now chastened sense is satisfied, 
For these earth-lovely joys are given 
To lift our souls from earth to Heaven, 

Our beauty-loving hearts to guide. 


O, have you ever watched the sheen 
Of moonlight on the darkened sea; 
And does it ever seem to be 

An image of our Lady Queen? 


The seething waters toss and roll 
Like human hearts in passion’s thrall; 
Upon their crests the white rays fall 

Like thoughts of Mary on the soul. 


O Peerless! Sunclothed! Star-crowned! Blest! 
Thy glistening sinlessness must be 
As moonlight on the troubled sea 

To sinful souls in their unrest. 
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Thy holy light must gently chill 
Our passion’s fierce and reckless tide; 
The vision of thy beauty chide 

The darkness of our wayward will. 


And yet a wistfulness is there 
In that white mystery of thine; 
There is too much of the divine— 
Thou art not ours—thou art too fair. 


Thy voice gives answer back to me 
That if my soul would see His Face, 
I, too, must be all full of grace, 

I must be innocent like thee. 


Not at the source, like thee, my Queen, 
That is thine own bright grace alone; 
But, cleansed by love that doth atone, 

I, too, can sinless be, I ween. 


Not in the expiating fire 

That lies beyond our tainted life, 

But make me use this strain and strife 
To cleanse my soul and lift it higher. 


O Mother, let me bathe my heart 
In all thy tender purity, 
O keep me near thy charity, 

O make me sinless as thou art. 


And when the shadows kiss the wave, 
And when the crescent riseth clear, 
When stars by one and one appear 

And twinkle down on cliff and cave, 


I lift my soul to thee, to thee, 
Immaculate and human, too, 
O truly sweet and sweetly true, 
My true-sweet Mother be to me. 

















A JEANNE D’ARC PILGRIMAGE. 


BY J. N. VAUGHAN. 


Rouen from Crotoy the prisoner whom, after 
months of treaty and the outpouring of much fine 
pb} gold, they had bought from Jean of Luxembourg: 
j an investment of hauste politique to be exploited 
~ = ‘atmost farthing. From that sad Christmas until the 
thirtieth day of May following, Jeanne la Pucelle was held in 
durance in Rouen Castle whilst one of the greatest and most 
calculated crimes in history was slowly consummated. Of 
one thing I am sure, the cunning of Bishop Cauchon has been 
generally underrated, and when the truth is fully exposed he 
will be found to have been one of the astutest self-seekers the 
world has ever known: he was playing for high stakes, the 
archbishopric of Rouen no less, perhaps he even dreamed of 
becoming the counterpart, in France, of Henry of Winchester 
in England. He laid his plans with extremest care, and when 
Jeanne balked him, time and again, by her baffling simplicity 
and directness, went patiently to work again on some new 
scheme to entrap her. 

His self-control is marvelous, and it is, perhaps, only once 
that we catch him betraying his disappointment; yet, like all 
too clever villains, he miscalculated, he forgot that he must 
reckon with a king greater even than the English Conqueror, 
and One to Whom Jeanne had appealed for judgment. Thus 
it was that the flames of the martyr’s stake crackled and sang 
the deathknell of the domination which the Bishop had sold 
his soul to secure. Nevertheless, his skill in covering his 
tracks has made the record of those five months, save for the 
actual proceedings of the court, remarkably barren, and it is 
but here and there that we can catch a glimpse of the Maid 
and her captors in the crowded city. 

Of course, the so-called Tour Jeanne d’Arc is the first 
obvious and accepted place of pilgrimage, and it is doubtless 
connected with one very tense moment of the story, but the 
Tour was not, as is generally supposed, the prison of the Maid; 
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indeed, some of the soundest of her historians have gone so 
far as to declare that she never set foot in it, except for the one 
occasion when she was threatened with torture in the hopes 
of shaking her resolution. Actually, she was imprisoned in 
the “Tour de la Pucelle” overlooking the meadows: “Quadam 
Turri versus campos,” as Nicholas Tasquel specifies in his 
evidence;' whereas the so-called “Tour Jeanne d’Arc,” which 
is more properly named “La Grosse Tour du Donjon,” looks 
straight over the town. You may see these two towers, labeled 
with their proper denominations, in Jacques le Lieur’s map, 
dated 1525. Unfortunately, the “Tour de la Pucelle,” with 
all the rest of the splendid chdteau constructed by Philippe 
Auguste in the heyday of castle building, has vanished like 
smoke, save only this one remaining tower, which naturally 
assumes the honors. Tradition is generally trustworthy in 
the main, but when its immediate object is obliterated, it has 
an awkward habit of migrating to the next of kin. 

This Tour du Donjon is a massive circular tower, the 
crown of which, with its wooden machicolated gallery and 
slate cap, has been rebuilt. In the base floor, the old gardien 
shows you a tiny cachot, in which he says the Blessed Jeanne 
was confined for the last twenty-one days before her death. 
The chamber is about nine feet long by some two and one- 
third feet wide at the entrance and three feet at the window 
end. Now we know that in the afternoon of May 24th, after 
the ever memorable scene at St. Quen and six days before the 
end, Cauchon, with Jean le Maitre, vice-inquisitor, Thomas de 
Courcelles (who had desired to see Jeanne tortured), Nicholas 
Midi, Loyseleur, Ysambard de la Pierre, “and several others” 
. . . “did repair to the place in the prison where Jeanne was to 
be found.” Note that they went to her; she was not brought 
before them as was the custom, the records are explicit. But 
such an assemblage could, by no conceivable means, have had 
access to the Maid in that tiny dungeon. The little cachot, 
therefore, must be left for tourists to gush over. 

Nevertheless, the tower is a place of pilgrimage. If you 
will climb the steep, worn stairway to the round chamber 
above, for here (or possibly in the next room above which is 
its counterpart), on the ninth day of May, 1431, was Jeanne 
faced with all the horrors of torture unless she should make 


1Sire Aymond de Macy, Corroborator. 
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avowal that she was an impostor, an adventuress, masquerad- 
ing under the pose of a divine mission. One can picture the 
whole scene: Jeanne in her lad’s dress, half dazed by her pas- 
sage from dark dungeon through sunny courtyard; pale from 
her recent -illness, but straight as a dart, keen, vigilant and 
courteous as ever. Then the dim chamber lit by two deeply 
splayed lancets, the grim instruments and their grimmer at- 
tendants, a faggot or two blazing on the great pillared hearth 
to heat the irons, the sombre-robed ecclesiastics watching to 
see if perchance she would fall into the trap, Cauchon amongst 
them with his flat, coarse features and ferrety eyes. I think 
the scheme was another’s and only acceded to by him as a 
dim possibility just worth trying. It was too clumsy to have 
originated in his brain, for Cauchon was a reader of men; 
he knew Jeanne, and that she was not to be swayed by mere 
physical fear, only to be trapped perchance by deepest devil- 
ish cunning. Jeanne’s answer on this occasion is famous, but 
I cannot forbear to quote it again. “In truth,” she said, “if 
you were to tear asunder my limbs, and were to drive my soul 
from my body, yet would I not on that account speak other- 
wise of the matter; and if I were to speak otherwise, after- 
wards I should always say to you that you had compelled me 
to say it by force.” 

Had she not already faced the possibility of worse things 
than torture? “I asked my voices,” she continued, “whether 
I shall be burned, they answered me to look only to Our Lord 
and that He will help me.” That is the one answer of Faith, 
all sufficient in its utter simplicity of acknowledgment by the 
creature of its Almighty Creator. 

On the morning of May 24th, a little procession left the 
chateau and passed swiftly through the narrow streets down 
to the great abbey of St. Quen, Jeanne in the midst of a strong 
escort of soldiery, steel-capped and carrying pikes, for the 
temper of the citizens was ever uncertain, and the Bear of 
Warwick or the Lions of Bedford were insufficient to strike 
seemly awe without good show of steel beside. Arrived before 
the south door of the church, they met a motley throng of 
soldiers, clerics and townsfolk surging round the two plat- 
forms which had been erected in the cemetery square, the 
greater for Cauchon with Cardinal Henry of Winchester, and 
a great entourage of Bishops and Abbots, the lesser for Jeanne 
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and three or four companions, Cauchon’s tools all, especially 
Guillaume Erard, who was appointed to preach “a solemn 
sermon for the salutary admonition of Jeanne.” 

Then followed that scene which constitutes the strongest 
proof, if any were needed, of Jeanne’s divine mission. 
Pitted, absolutely alone, against men of keen wit and reckless 
purpose, she foiled them and spurned them until Warwick’s 
hot blood, ill-comprehending Cauchon’s game, lost all patience: 

“The King’s affairs go ill,” he growled, “this girl is going 
to escape us.” 

“Have no fear, Seigneur,” came an unctuous voice at his 
side, “we shall soon entrap her again.” 

An English Secretary standing below and seeing the trend 
of affairs, shouted up at Cauchon the taunt of “traitor.” 

The Bishop lost his temper for once. “Thou liest,” he 
snapped, “and thou shalt pay me for that.” 

Summoned thrice to submit to the Church, Jeanne had ap- 
pealed “to our Holy Father, the Pope, to whom, and firstly 
to God, I refer me.” “My words and the deeds I have done, 
they have been done in God’s name.” This was unanswer- 
able, and the next card was played. Erard produced a short 
paper of about eight lines dealing with such subsidiary mat- 
ters as masculine dress and cropped hair, promising Jeanne 
that if she would sign this, which bore no mention of her mis- 
sion or her voices, she should have her liberty. But Jeanne 
knew too well the value of a signature, and would never trust 
hers to these arch tricksters. Amused at the clumsiness of 
the trap, she marked the paper with a cross, which was her 
own avowed sign of negation, constantly employed for mili- 
tary purposes, and which, as a matter of fact, formed the sub- 
ject of one of the special articles of accusation brought against 
her. “What I am sure of,” says Massien, “is that she was 
smiling.” 

Again she had foiled them and, at a signal from Cauchon, 
the third and last attempt was made. Rioting and stone 
throwing, perhaps purposely fomented, was engaging the at- 
tention of the bystanders, when, under cover of the tumult, 
another emissary, scaling her platform with a second paper, 
snatched at her hand and tried to force a signature—vainly, 
however, for Jeanne adroitly scrawled a great round nought 
upon his precious parchment. That was the end. The last 
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card had been played—and lost. Thus it was that to the 
trial papers was affixed a forged document purporting to be 
Jeanne’s abjuration, a lengthy and verbose denial of all that 
she held most sacred. Forgery is an ugly and inartistic 
method, but it was the weapon of last resort for sullying the 
Maid’s fair name—their one and only object. Her death they 
might have compassed without trouble on any day of those 
weary months, but her judges knew too well the crop that is 
sown with a martyr’s blood. 

It is not difficult to reconstruct the scene on that May 
morning. The cemetery has given place now to a public 
garden set with trees. The noble Tour Couronnée, and indeed 
the greater part of the church as it stands, is posterior to 1431. 
The Chancel and Lady Chapel were then a-building, and the 
network of scaffold poles must have swarmed with masons 
and boys, peering and craning to watch the drama being 
played below. If you mount the pillar stairway by the Portail 
des Marmousettes, you can get out on to the roof and so make 
the tour of the apse. Each flying buttress springs from a pil- 
lar surmounted by a dainty little figure: a lawyer, square- 
capped and gowned, a clerk, a priest, or a knight in long sur- 
coat, exactly as they must have thronged below in that sunny 
square. Knowing, too, what those men were bent on com- 
passing, one cannot help indulging the fancy that some of the 
Gargoyles had their models below there, too, with their 
malevolent grins and laughter. 

There is one other place connected with the interminable 
sessions of this soi-disant trial, and that is the old Archevéché 
behind the Cathedral, the palace of the Archbishops from the 
eleventh century until in 1905, the “Loi de Séparation” turned 
out a white-haired old man to seek a new home wheresoever 
he might. The palace as it now stands is a wonderful medley 
of all those centuries, each of which had added its contribu- 
tion or made its alteration, but, in 1916, the British were 
masters there again as they were in Jeanne’s day, though for 
a different purpose, and my ardor to trace her steps was 
checked by a stalwart sentry who hailed from Munster. The 
long gray line of the Louis XIV. facade consorts oddly enough 
with the fifteenth century octagon turrets; the formal garden, 
garnished only in these days with a desolate fountain and 
leggy cabbages, is redeemed by the dainty tower and spire of 
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St. Maclou peering over the low buildings that close the quad- 
rangle at its eastern end. The chapel, itself worthless, being 
a peculiarly hideous building of the eighteenth century, is 
reached by way of the turret of the Cardinal de Luxembourg 
with its exquisite ogival doorway and spiral stair. 

Louis de Luxembourg was brother to Jean of that ilk 
who sold the Maid to the English, and himself, at that time, 
was Chancellor of France for the English King. For his 
priesthood he had the Curé of the Bishopric of Thérouanne. 
The Red Hat did not arrive until 1439 when, curiously enough, 
he received it in company with Guillaume d’Estouteville, who 
was destined to conduct the rehabilitation of Jeanne’s honor 
in the eyes of the world. Louis de Luxembourg is said by 
some to have been remarked for his tears and sorrow during 
the martyrdom, but methinks they were tears easily come by, 
for he had been one of the moving spirits throughout the 
whole cruel story, had instigated his brother to the initial 
infamy of that Judas-traffic, and, when all was over, found a 
rich reward in the Archbishopric of Rouen. 

On the other side, the Archevéché is bounded by the Rue 
St. Romain, and here are traces of the older portions of the 
building. The guard turret stands over the eleventh-century 
vault of Guillaume Bonne-Ame as in Jeanne’s day, but a 
second story has been added and the main face of the build- 
ing much altered. There is the ruin of a great fourteenth- 
century window, which may well have illumined the room 
where some of the earlier sessions were held. The records 
are not explicit as to which room in the palace was used for 
this purpose. A tablet affixed to the wall below tells that: 
“Here in the Chapelle des Ordres . . . was held the last ses- 
sion of the trial of Jeanne d’Arc on the twenty-ninth of May, 
1431. The next day Jeanne was burned alive in the Vieux 
Marché.” 

This Chapelle des Ordres, which took its title from the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Episcopal See, stood in the great 
courtyard at right angles to the present building. Were it 
still standing, it would be one of the most precious relics of 
the Maid; as it is, a sort of aftermath of the “haine féroce,” 
which according to Miget, Prior of Longueville, possessed her 
judges, seems to have swept away almost everything con- 
nected with her. 


- 
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Certainly, this is the case with the Vieux Marché itself. 
Were it not for the maps and sketches of the sixteenth-century 
draughtsman, Jacques le Lieur, we should be in a parlous 
case, indeed. As it is, you may find in the Musee d’Art Nor- 
mand (the ex-church of St. Laurent) an excellent reconstruc- 
tion in plaster of the Vieux Marché, after le Lieur. Hideous 
iron hangars now sprawl right across the site of the old tim- 
bered hall with its great tiled roof. The vanished St. Sauveur, 
with its stately apse and towering sanctuary windows, stood 
close over hall and stake, perhaps a figure of Our Lord in 
benediction over the apex of the porch; and the tall tower 
and spire of St. Michael, her own seigneur, St. Michael, well 
in sight down the Rue de la Grosse Horloge. St. Michael and 
Our Saviour, last before her closing eyes in this world, and 
first for her new awareness in the next: last before her eyes, 
last in her heart and last upon her lips: “St. Michael, St. 
Michael,” she cried, “my voices have not deceived me,” and 
then, just at the last, began the prayer of martyrs, “Jesu, Jesu, 
Jesu, sis mihi Jesu.” 

There is one other thing sacred to the memory of the Maid 
in Rouen, and that is her burial place, the great gray river 
Seine. “Truly this was a just man,” said the Centurion at 
the foot of the Cross: “We are lost, we have burned a Saint,” 
wailed the soldiery about Jeanne’s stake. So did her execu- 
tioners take example from the Pharisees, and, knowing that 
she had followed faithfully in the footprints of the Strength 
of martyrs and Purity of virgins, would take no risks, that 
they could avoid, of a popular canonization—quod est tumor 
plebi. Her ashes were gathered up with care and cast into 
the strong river running below. Cast your bread upon the 
waters and after many days it shall return to you. So does 
the martyred Maid of France return at last in their hour of 
need to the hearts of her people. 


Dieu sauve la France! 





MEDLEVALISM AND IRISH LITERATURE. 
BY MARTIN J. LES. 


=a HE Middle Ages was a period in which literature 
Sa found its motif in the presentation of certain 
qualities, such as heroism, chivalry, or the spirit 
of adventure. It was universal in its appeal, 
3 m% since its literature took no color from any par- 
ticular nation. With the Renaissance, on the contrary, came 
the influx of humanism, a return to the license of nature and 
the rise of national literatures. The Renaissance was a many- 
sided, yet united, movement, in which love of things of the 
intellect and imagination, for their own sake, the desire for a 
more liberal way of considering life, make themselves felt, 
urging those who experience the new vigor to search after the 
forgotten sources, but also to divine fresh sources, fresh sub- 
jects of art. 

With the depravity that followed in the wake of the old 
Roman Empire came the decline of the civic spirit and the 
decay of the classics. The system of Imperial Autocracy was 
superseded by the more clement administration of the Latin 
Church. Then arose a new mythology, following the behests 
of the Church, but wanton in its prodigality when compared 
with the artistic restraint of the classic myths. Next arose 
Feudalism, and at a Jater date, Scholasticism, forces which 
served to mold the social and intellectual outlook of the Middle 
Ages along certain well-defined lines. The most splendid re- 
sults of Scholastic education, that is outside the region of the 
abstract sciences, are to be seen in the writings of Dante. In 
his system of thought, in the structure and harmony of his 
cadences, we feel the work of a vast genius formed by the 
training of the Schoolmen. We witness in him the union of 
a political and popular philosophy which is justly regarded 
as marking the highest degree of power, which the human 
intellect has reached. Chaucer, though far removed from 
Dante, in subtlety of reasoning, furnishes a no less striking 
example of the influence exercised in poetry by the dialectical 
training of the Schools. Writing in the spirit of a Trouvére, 
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he delights to animate his stories with passages of debate. 
His pilgrims are as argumentative as Doctors of a University. 
Yet Chaucer came under the first glimmerings of the Renais- 
sance dawn. 

Opposed to the human and personal sympathy of the post- 
medizval period, we have evidence to show that the native 
power of Christian European poetry sprang from oral min- 
strelsy as modified by Latin culture. The Church alone had 
carried, through the great formative period of the early cen- 
turies after Christ, the torch of learning; she had, later on, to 
share that duty with a body of laymen who were to produce 
a literature which, if not rivaling in excellence, was to eclipse 
in breadth and variety the products of Athens and Rome. 
The Troubadour and Trouvére were to introduce into liter- 
ature a latitude which the earlier minstrels abhorred. They 
were the analogies of the Teutonic Scép or Celtic bard, but 
these latter were the singers of the heroism of their race and 
their race only. The gleeman now became the jongleur whilst 
the old Teutonic Lied was replaced by the fabliau, the 
romance, or the chanson de géste. 

Up to the thirteenth century, English poetry, whether 
written in the vernacular or in Latin, whether romantic or 
sentimental, was free from traces of local conditions. A poet- 
ical moralist will draw material from the writings of Boe- 
thius. Love poetry composed by the Troubadours of Pro- 
vence is intelligent to knights in German castles; the tales of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, written beyond the English channel, 
are read on the shores of Rimini. It presents an universal 
character because it reflects the image of a society which still 
preserved many of the features of the Roman Empire, and 
was fashioned to its liking by the leveling influences of Chris- 
tian classic culture. The universality of the literature of the 
medizval period differed from the universality of that of the 
Renaissance. In the former, it consisted in homogeneity of 
theme or similarity of motive, while in the Renaissance what 
belonged to human nature all over the world was more im- 
portant than what belonged to any special nation. While 
taking cognizance of universal human life, it remained at the 
same time most distinctly national. Like all true art, it con- 
tained the universal in the guise of the particular. Eliza- 
bethan literature is preéminently interesting because it fo- 
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cused the activities of the age on itself, and was, above all else, 
a great national utterance. In Spenser we have the best ex- 
ample of the meeting-ground of two convergent streams. On 
the one hand, we had asceticism, which bade beauty be the 
handmaid of morality and religion, whilst the action of the 
Church in poetry, painting and music held her strictly to the 
work of edification. On the other hand, we had the frank, 
sensuous paganism of the Renaissance, wholly preoccupied 
with human interests and the “warm kind earth,” following 
loveliness wherever it led without thought of the law or the 
prophets. 

Having shown the literary outlook of medizval Europe, 
and how it differentiated from the robust manliness and con- 
scious energy of the era that was at once to succeed, we wish 
to point out that while Ireland took a prominent part in the 
literary fruition of this period, what we venture to call “me- 
dizevalism” in literature continued to be the mainstay of Irish 
literature down the centuries. It is to be found in the works 
of Raftery as distinctly as in the poems of O’Breuadar, while 
there is no gulf between Colum Wallace and Eoghen Ruadh, 
like that between Tennyson and Wordsworth, their respective 
contemporaries. They both dug at the same medizval point 
which jealously yielded up its hidden treasure. The short 
stories of Padraic Pearse, with their weirdness and climactic 
uncanniness, point in the same direction. Much that can be 
said of Irish art and literature is equally true of medieval 
art and literature in general. The Renaissance never reached 
the Gaeldom. However, the medizval habit of Irish literature 
did not manifest all the qualities true of other countries. 
While there was similar elaboration in text-books and an 
equal mastery of the Romance, we miss the disputation, in- 
stinct with the logic of the schools, the keenness of the Scholas- 
tic trained mind. The feudal system and all that it meant, is 
replaced by the tribal organizations of petty communals and 
the adulation of the chief. Moreover, the burthens of the old 
secular tales continued long to find a ready response in the 
hearts of the Irish people. We see paganism living on in 
Irish literature as a thin veneer over the Christian virtues, 
and in our Middle Age Irish tales we find the pagan element 
still maintained. 

Religion continued to control the literary as well as the 
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spiritual destinies of the nation when, in every other country, 
the disruption and modification of the Catholic order of 
thought were in evidence. The people did not emerge from 
the twelfth or fifteenth century to find themselves substantially 
changed in intellectual outlook. The bards and Filaidhe 
continued to poetize as before, strong in the determination to 
adhere to the literary standards set up by their progenitors. 
True to the conservatism of the medizval cast of thought, 
their writings abound in repetitions and exaggerations and in 
long-drawn-out descriptions of men and things which, though 
invaluable as a record of social life, are tedious from the 
point of view of art. Instead of obeying a spontaneous in- © 
spiration, the Irish Seanarchaidh is content to reiterate an old 
and well-worn formula which has served the purpose of his 
predecessors for centuries. These faults were not entirely 
peculiar to Irish literature, but were common in pre-Reforma- 
tion times in all the literature of Western Europe. We find 
the same dry formalism and penchant for reiteration in the 
Jacobite poets, and even down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. There is generally a fatal lack of self-criticism, 
which accounts for much stodgy extravagance. . 

Few literatures have been less colored by the indi- 
viduality of writers than Gaelic literature. It had been orig- 
inally the product of a separate literary cast, confined to noble 
families, the fashion of certain schools, shackled by conven- 
tions, by respect for tradition, by archaism. The same stock 
of current ideas did duty for all the writers, the same attitude 
towards life is depicted in their work. One finds here an 
exquisitely keen sense of beauty, but withal a strange lack of 
the sense of proportion, balance, or coherence. Their art ran 
to beautiful fantasy, to the elaborate, the ornate and occult. 
The chaste and simple elegance of Greek art had no appeal 
for them. Nature itself must have its brutality, nakedness 
covered with fantastic garments. The Irish poet is always 
trying to escape from the reality of the world. The disci- 
plined imagination, the literary restraint, the impersonality, 
perfect oneness of conception and execution, so true of all the 
literary giants, is seldom evidenced in the ordinary produc- 
tions of Irish literature. 

Nowhere has the soul of Christianity taken deeper root 
than in the Irish nature. In Italy, paganism died hard. The 
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art of Fra Angelico and the work of Boccacio flourished side 
by side. But in Ireland, our pagan religion itself reveled in 
the weird and supernatural. The Greek myths deified the 
forces of nature, while the Irish myths escaped from nature 
and created artificial terrors. The Catholic idea of life found 
a congenial soil in the Gaeldom. It endowed with a meaning 
the vague uncomprehended yearnings of the Irish soul. . As- 
ceticism became an ideal and the joyous animalism of human 
nature was put under ban. 

The eighteenth century was notoriously an eve of artifi- 
ciality in literature, when the sentiment of nature seemed to 
have been doomed. In 1762, with Rousseau, came a reaction, 
a return to lawlessness and liberality. In Germany, Goethe 
threw men’s minds back to the nobler chiefs of old days in 
“Gotz von Berlichingen,” and there was a host of camp-fol- 
lowers. The French Revolution and the English Romantic 
Revival were part of this movement, the outcome of it. The 
Irish poets were medizval and reactionary, and so they re- 
mained. Occasionally, however, in figures like Merriman, the 
Clare schoolmaster, we find men who resisted their environ- 
ment and revolted against conviction. He displays the senti- 
ment of nature and humanity in its broadest sense. He has 
the same full-blooded vigor and the delight in robust natural 
life which we find in the English poets of the time. It may be, 
in fact it seems very likely, that Merriman had read Voltaire 
or Rousseau; there is certainly claimed for him a connection 
with the English medizval poet, Richard Savage, traces of 
whose influence have been found in his work. It is clear, at 
any rate, that Merriman came in contact with minds with 
which other Irish poets were not conversant. Such dissem- 
ination of ideas is necessary for the healthy growth of liter- 
ature. Without the driving-power of scholarship, poetry and 
literature will tend to become mere flamboyant rhetoric. 
Keating, too, in the earlier period, manifested ideas born of 
his foreign training. The average Irish poet certainly got 
very little chance for intellectual development. 

Irish literature manifests majesty, though not greatness. 
We seldom have the basic ideas linked with lorldly music 
characteristic of the ancients, and often found in the master- 
pieces of modern England. We miss the fundamental ideas 
which have been the inspiration of races, and have gripped 
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the elemental realities and passions of human life and action. 
The story-teller rather projects himself back into a golden age, 
which he knows to be unreal. His idealizing fancy drags his 
mind away from the rut of material life and common things. 
The poet who can turn the every-day occurrences of a routine 
life into splendid poetry, is an artist of no ordinary achieve- 
ment. The Irish bard, however, longed to revel in visions of 
the Unseen, and his imagination, unimpeded, soared without 
restraint into the thinnest fields of ideal Beauty. In the huge 
body of Ossianic literature we have largely a mass of fairy 
tales. These tales are often rendered with a skill and naive 
beauty under which they assume the shape of alluring loveli- 
ness. Employed by a class no longer attracting the most 
gifted minds of the race, it was misrepresentative of the high- 
est form of Gaelic artistry in a way in which the older sagas 
of Ulster were not. 

Rooted in the past, and not in the life-saving reality of 
the present, Irish literature was compelled to derive suste- 
nance from convention and not from contact with life. Gaelic 
being a language of extraordinary richness of vocabulary and 
diversity of expression, it became peculiarly adapted to the 
expression of varied detail and every nuance of color. 
Handled by generations of writers, who sought novelty in 
ever-fresh elaboration of style rather than in invention of 
incident and revivification of spirit, it tends to fall to the level 
of the ingenious and pretty. Realistic literature having actual 
life for its driving force, will inevitably find adequate expres- 
sion; but in Vision prose or Romance a greater effort was 
needed in the selection and unfolding of incident. 

In the Middle Ages men fastened their eyes on the glories 
of the other world, and before their heavenly gaze the most 
palpable things of earth crackled to smoke. If this be true 
of the literature of medizval Europe generally, it was much 
more true in the case of Ireland. There are three forms of 
Irish literature which exhibit the medizvalistic touch more 
preéminently than any other: the natural, the preternatural 
and the supernatural. 

k, 

Taking nature poetry first, we find that it presents rather 
surprising qualities. Throughout, we have the medizval way 
of treating nature, such as was in vogue in England till 
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Chaucer set a new fashion. Entering more into the intimate 
life of nature, seeking to unlock its inward power and fairy 
charm, the Irish poet is accused of idealizing nature, dressing 
it with glittering garbs, trying to build a Land of Heart’s- 
Desire for himself. Though his spiritual fervor carried the 
Irish bard rather far, we venture to discredit this interpreta- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Irish nature poetry marks a point 
of severance with the other Irish work that has come down 
to us. Itis, in the main, of a non-professional character, brief 
in output and enlivened by many personal and human touches. 
These poems are generally of a very sprightly and delicately- 
wrought movement. Penned often on the verge of manu- 
scripts by studious monks, who, in a leisure moment, wished 
to give expression to the passing feeling or emotion, they must 
necessarily partake of a non-conventional character and be 
imbued with the spirit of genuine poetry the world over. 
The official nature of the position held by the Irish bards and 
of the work that was expected of them, did much to deaden 
spontaneity. The custom of producing genealogical and his- 
torical verse for the honor of the tribe must have an injurious 
effect. Irish nature poetry is found scattered up and down 
the oldest sagas and tales, beautiful mountain tributaries that 
relieve the full current of the story of its tedium. These 
natural jets preserve for us all that is best and purest in 
Irish poetic artistry. Their delicate sensibility, their chaste- 
ness of expression, their alluring naivety set them apart from 
almost any poetry in any language. 

If we would understand the distinctive quality of Irish 
nature poetry, we must remember that its traditional attitude 
was fixed long ago among a race whose centre of life was the 
rath on the hill-slope. It found its first expression in the souls 
of men like Fionin, drunk with wild delight of the hunt, or 
with Christian recluses like Marbahn, who commenced with 
nature in the wilderness. We take the following Ossianic 
specimen which exhibits the weird magic and poignant charm 
so true of the healthy and spiritual outlook of the Irish race: 


Arran of the many stags, cries Fionin. 

The sea strikes against its shoulder— 

Sea-gulls answer each other round her white cliffs 
Delightful at all times is Arran— 
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Gleaming of purple on her rocks, 
Faultless grass upon her slopes, 
Over her fair shapely crags 

Noise of dappled fawns a-skipping. 


This minute and felicitous description gives a vivid impres- 
sion of the joyous woodland scenery and outdoor life so be- 
loved of Irish heroes and poets. The Irish, at that period, 
were the only people who could make poetry out of mere 
nature and nothing else. The English mind views nature 
differently. The Irish artist was on fire with his subject, 
entered into it buoyantly and made himself part of what he 
described. The English nature poet stands as spectator— 
apart—and notes with an artist’s eye effective detail. His out- 
look on nature must be cosmopolitan. In this external atti- 
tude towards nature we can rarely have the “profound and 
intimate sense of the life of nature,” and judging by Matthew 
Arnold’s touchstone, we have very little true nature poetry in 
English poetry apart from those examples of a Celtic vein. 
The Celt possessed in a wonderful degree the power of pro- 
jectivity, of making himself one with his subject and intensely 
realizing its secret. Moreover, he is full of what he describes, 
knows it so well that he becomes impatient of the obvious. 
Hence, the half-said thing to him is dearest. 


II. 


The study of early Irish literature, whether professedly 
historical or romantic, is that of a world possessed of preter- 
natural beliefs. Everywhere in the literature which the old 
Gael has produced, we find the mingling of the actual and 
purely imaginative; in his serious annals and historical tracts 
he surprises us by the intrusion of fairy lore, or by the 
genuinely historical importance he attaches to the genealogies 
and wars and settlements of the gods; his legal decisions have 
a thread of poetry around them. The accounts of Brian Boru, 
early in the eleventh century, are tinged with fairy lore, as 
in the tales of Conaire Mor; nor does Geoffrey Keating show 
much desire to sift the real from the unreal. In the great 
groups of Irish monastic tales, while there is underlying a his- 
torical basis of fact, kinship with the gods, involving super- 
natural powers, as companionship with heroes of the De 
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Danann race, who had passed into fairyland across the sea, 
are treated as naturally as they are in associations of a sim- 
ilar kind in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The heroic influence 
of early Irish Gaelic warriors, their martial equipment and 
mode of life, ring true to the descriptions of Cesar and Livy 
and Tacitus of Gaul, with whom the Irish chieftains were con- 
temporary. The relations between the Irish gods and heroes 
resemble those that subsisted between the heroes of early 
Greece and their gods in the Trojan wars. The defeated De 
Danann gods engage Fenian heroes in their wars with one 
another, or spirit them off under a spell of magic mist into 
their underground palaces, from which they are released by 
mortal brother warriors. 

Magh Mell, Magh Argatonel, Plain of Honey, are some of 
the common appellations of these abodes of the Irish heroes. 
They are the invisible lands and peoples of the Irish imagina- 
tion. They are continually cropping up in their old sagas. 
Cuchulainn is brought into a fairyland, and lives for more than 
a year there in love with Fand, Mannandan’s wife. Osin flies 
with Niamh over the sea to the “Isle of Eternal Youth.” Etain, 


out of the immortal land, is born again an Irish girl and re- 
claimed and carried back to her native shore by Midir, prince 
of the fairy host. Here is a description of a fairy cavalcade; 
we notice the arts that endear them to the Gael—music, poetry 
and skill at chess: 


Pure white shields their arms upbear, 
With silver emblems rare over-cast. 
Amid blue glittering blades they go; 
The horns they blow are loud of blast. 
Good are they at man-slaying feats, 
Melodious over meats and ale; 

Of woven verse they wield the spell, 
At chess-craft they erect the sail. 


In the Lament of the Old Woman of Beare, we have an 
evidence of reincarnation, and of transmigration, referring 
to the rejuvenation of a princess more fortunate than Tith- 
onus, who received the gift of immortality only to wither in 
the arms of the goddess, Aurora. Here, the old woman of 
Beare is endowed with seven periods of youth, and her youth 
has been renewed so often that she can see her grandsons 
and great-grandsons become tribes and races. 
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Ill. 


Not content with the embellishment of natural scenery, 
the humanization of deities, or the deification of men, the 
Irish mind goes still further and seeks to construct a world 
based on no earthly foundation. We now come to treat of 
another class of Irish literature, the farthest withdrawn from 
mundane things, namely, the Vision, what we have termed the 
supernatural in Irish literature. While enriching the stock 
of literary material, the main function of the Irish vision was 
to set a literary fashion whereby the vision of the other world 
came to be regarded as the most natural vehicle for conveying 
men’s thoughts, just as the drama and the essay, each in turn, 
came to serve an ulterior purpose. The vision was the out- 
come of the medizval outlook on life, the rejection of the 
human and the commonplace when the mind, in revolt against 
the inanities of earth, wished to hinge itself on to things more 
stable and more incorruptible. 

There are no two opinions about the international im- 
portance of the Irish vision today. Those who have studied 
this branch of literary efflorescence find it hard -not to assign 
to it the foremost place in the series of apocalyptic works, 
which culminated in the Divina Commedia. The Irish were 
always intensely religious and strenuously devout. In an age 
in which men’s souls were on fire with Christian zeal, it is no 
wonder we find saints whose earthly existence seemed to 
stand still as the sun on Gabaon, and to have enjoyed a 
moment’s foretaste of the bliss “behind the veil.” If such 
transcendent fervor be true of other countries, and it un- 
doubtedly was, it is not surprising to find it was preéminently 
so in Ireland’s case, where the spiritual notion of literature 
found a reception unknown in other countries. 

We find in many of those early visions the most profound 
religious convictions of the day, while no small amount of 
imaginative power is brought to bear on the subject. Octave 
Delapierre seems to have been the first to collect together such 
of those visions as were not mere developments of the poetical 
faculty, but were also objects of religious belief, and which 
were only seen by persons convinced of their reality, not mere 
mystic romancers. Among these, he enumerates the visions 
of Salvius, Drihthelm, Nachtan, Alberic, Tundale, Owen Miles 
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and a few others. Amongst those entitled to an eminent po- 
sition are Adamnan and the celestial, Fursa. 

There is a distinct development in the character of those 
visions in ‘the course of centuries. There is a tendency in 
each school to drop characteristics of its predecessors, and 
later on we find Dante rejecting many of the old conventional 
incidents. There is an inclination also to attenuate their early 
simplicity by the growing familiarity with classical imagery. 
In the beginning, they were more of heaven than of hell, but 
after the ninth century they glow more with the lurid light of 
hell. Soon they take on color from political and moral con- 
troversy. In 824, Nachtan, monk of Reichenau, anticipates 
Dante in the introduction of historical characters into his 
vision. Political questions and allusion to contemporary 
events are of common occurrence in the vision in subsequent 
years. In the thirteenth century, a new element appears— 
the element of the humorous and the spectacle or mise-en- 
scéne of the mystery play. Hitherto, the seers of visions have 
been out of the body, but in the vision of Owen Miles we find 
him a visitant in the flesh. Differences between the vision of 
St. Fursa and those of Drihthelm are very marked. We find 
Fursa borne upwards by angels to enjoy the light and music 
of the heavenly choir. The love of music is singularly mani- 
fest throughout his visions. Dante is quoted by Vincentio 
Galilei as having referred to the music of Ireland as follows: 
“Fu portato d’Irlanda a noi questo antichiosimo strumento— 
gli habitoni della quale isola si exercitano molti e molti secoli 
in essa.” Would this incidental mention justify us in con- 
cluding that the great Italian poet was familiar with our Irish 
apocalyptic literature? In Irish Christian literature, we have 
no less than five visitants to Hades who have left a record of 
their revelations—Brendan, Fursa, Adamnan, Tundale and 
Owen Miles. The Venerable Bede, who dwells at much length 
on the works of Fursa, was one of the writers favored with an 
honorable mention by Dante. In the tenth canto of the Para- 
diso, he places Bede in the fourth heaven: 


Vedi oltre fiammeggiar l’ardente spiro 
D'Isidore, di Beda e di Riccardo. 


1 See farther onward flame the burning breath 
Of Isidore, of Beda and of Richard. 
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Whether the Italian visionist came into direct contact 
with Ireland and the works of its seers, we have no authentic 
document to show. It is the opinion of Dr. Hogan that he 
visited Oxford. At any rate, Irish monks and Irish scholars 
were then well known in England and on the Continent. 
Several translations of Irish writings were made, and the 
impress of the Irish mind was left on the scholastic institu- 
tions of Europe. Delapierre declares that in his opinion, if 
the great Italian artificer was indebted to any preceding work, 
we must turn rather to Tundale of Cashel than to Alberic for 
his source: 


Cette Vision de Tondale est peutétre la plus célébre de 
toutes, et fut traduite dans la plupart des langues de 
Europe. Par ses détails, c’est une autre “Divine Comedie” 
en prose—Il est méme des passages ou, le mérite du style 
a part, Tondale présente des images plus terribles et plus 
justes. 


The learned antiquarian, Miss Stokes, has found many 
notable comparisons between Fursa’s famous vision and 
Dante’s work. Amongst many other important correspond- 
ences she calls our attention to the fact that the iconography 
of the devil in the Middle Ages, as we learn in such frescoes 
as those of the Campo Santo at Pisa, and on the walls of the 
Byzantine churches, is so strikingly similar to the pictures 
drawn by these Irish writers that we are led to assign them to 
a common origin. Amongst others who are strong on the in- 
fluence of Irish vision lore in the making of the Divine Comedy 
are Whitley Stokes, C. S. Boswell and Signor D’Arcona. 
Conall Cearnac has recently drawn our attention to a vision 
presenting an exact parallel to Dante’s poem in the sense that 
it deals with an Inferno, a Purgatorio and a Paradiso. Were 
these Irish examples so well known to Dante that under the 
elixir of his genius they became apotheosized in his immortal 
verse? Volumes may be written on this point. Suffice it to 
say that, as Dumas pére said, it is mankind and not man that 
creates. Being the heir of the ages, we think the masterpiece 
of the great Italian is no spontaneous birth. It is linked to 
an earlier cycle of works, and is the result of permanent con- 
ditions of thought regarding the other world. 

We are wont to characterize the literature of the Middle 
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Ages as spiritual or fanciful. It could work in images, too, 
and we think at its highest approximated more to the genuine 
spirit, the quintessence of poetry, than the output of the hu- 
manistic revival. It may be interestingly debated how far 
spirituality in poetry compares with realism. “The grand 
power of poetry,” says Matthew Arnold, “ . . . is a power of 
so dealing with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, 
new and intimate sense of them, and of our relations with 
them.” This standard seems like putting a premium on the 
spiritual aspect of poetry. There may not be much bed-rock 
thought playing in Irish poetry, but the mysterious glamour, 
the mystic twilight, the idealism and the heroic spirit of the 
Celt are there. We may not have here the honest smack of 
the soil, the faithful realism which the Germans had, nor the 
spectacle of a world intensely human to which the English 
spirit awoke at the Renaissance; but neither have we the 
excesses committed in the name of so-called realistic freedom 
which has become the fashion in French literature since the 
Romantic Revival. Though Shakespeare is famous for his 
wonderful insight into the complexities of human passion, 
and his glorious mastery of linguistic expression and broad, 
ungarnished humanity, still these coarser elements are re- 
deemed by a deep appreciation of the beauties of nature and 
a frequent introduction of fairy scenes and chiaroscuro pas- 
sages, which manifest the Celtic strain in him. The golden 
flashes of Keat’s romantic coloring, his mellow glow; Shelley’s 
dusty trail amidst the stars, his intense fervor, his etherealized 
treatment of scenery are some of the glories of English verse. 
They are the characteristics of the English Romantic School 
which owed its rise, in part, to the discovery of a new poetic 
fund in the Celtic hinterland. How often has the taunt been 
cast on the vernacular literature of Ireland that when it is not 
surfeited with religion, it is travestied by patriotism. But 
whatever be its value, it must be admitted that it always drew 
its material from a healthy, ennobling atmosphere. It was 
always a literature of noble endeavor, of heroism, of men 
fighting for the greatest things in life. It has always dis- 
dained the mean, the lowly. When it does not revel in the 
woodland glade and the mountain torrent, it grows warm in 
the adoration of the hero or bemoans in pathetic strains the 
sufferings and sad plight of the Dark Rose. 
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In the Middle Ages the basis of the spiritual life was the 
traditional religion of Christendom. The Catholic world 
loomed large, and then unusual human life was portrayed, 
not as it appeals to the senses, but to the soul. The pleasanter 
delights of poetry were found where the poet, spiritualized 
by passion, dipped into the eternal world, where the unseen 
things are greater than the seen. Religion was then that 
which answered to the elemental and unstereotyped aspira- 
tions of the soul, not the personal religiousness or the narrow 
sectarian outlook of these times. A revival of medizvalism 
would serve as a reaction from the sensuousness and gross 
materialism of our overworked realism. We shall have to 
confess that men could think and find fitting expression for 
their thoughts in the great ages of religious belief and prayer. 
We must render homage to that heroic period, that splendid 
youth of Christian humanity. It has gradually been coming 
back to its own, and there are not wanting tardy avowals 
of the great debt which the world owes the Middle Ages. 





ET 


RAIN. 
BY ELEANOR CUSTIS SHALLCROSS. 


TREES love 

The cool green hush of rainy days 

In Spring; 

And so do crocuses and violets 
Peeping above 

Their soft brown covering. 

A cardinal comes— 

A scarlet blossom on a dripping bough, 
To sing 

Of all the love and praise and happiness 
His heart 

Is offering. 

Because 

The tearful sky is veiled in clouds, 
They don’t complain. 

Am I akin to them that, I, too, find 

A joy in rain? 





THE MOOD FOR PEACE. 
BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


HE unofficial words of a Pope are not infallible, 
of course; but if ever an utterance of a reigning 
Pontiff, during the majestic centuries of the 
Church’s life, seems truly to have been instinct 
with the spirit of God, it was the final outcry of 
Pius X.—“Poveri figlii!’’ There is nowhere in literature a 
sentence so filled to bursting with the sense of Infinite Mercy, 
nor any which bows more resolutely to the mandates of In- 
finite Justice. We, the generation now living, have indeed 
been “Poor children;” we have felt the stifling pressure of a 
war during which the only force in the world that did not 
kill was the power which, as Catholics, we feel is most inti- 
mately the might of our Redeemer. And in these days when 
men are searching the wreckage of their beaten civilizations 
for some safe social tenement against universal slaughter, it 
is a great comfort to recall how kindly was the haven of 
Peter’s rock. While we observe the anxious, haphazard quest 
for peace in the world, we cannot be altogether cynical; we 
have seen, above the ruck of our own and other men’s hate, 
that firm, high guardianship of the universal mood. To what 
this means, and what it may presage, all of us can afford to 
give some brief attention. 


I. 


No long argument is required to establish the necessity 
for one kind or another of international tolerance and under- 
standing. War carried on under modern conditions is so 
ruthlessly destructive of human life and the economic cir- 
cumstances upon which it depends, that no one not utterly 
insane can view it calmly. There may still be men who would 
set national interests and honor above the declaration of hos- 
tilities, but such hypothetical persons are simply toying with 
terms. It is a good and pleasant thing to die for one’s coun- 
try, yes; but not if those who survive shall go prowling naked 
amidst ruins, shall be doomed to intolerable burdens, and 
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shall face the implacable fate of rash catastrophes. Defence 
is honorable, but men of prudence must of necessity try to be 
far-sighted enough to arrange for that defence before there is 
nothing left to justify the effort. In a word, the State, which 
exists to promote the temporal welfare of man, dares not 
destroy that welfare by wielding the monstrous weapons 
which science has now placed into its hands. 

And the economic needs of society are only one consider- 
ation. Every student of human nature holds it as self-evident 
that modern war breeds spiritual degradation with frightful 
efficiency. Anyone who came near enough to the crumbled 
outskirts of the European battle-zone to see how utterly the 
rudiments of human decency had decayed; who has listened to 
the sad accounts given by the pastors of fighting peoples; who 
realizes, finally, that the majority of men are not heroes and 
that all of them are poor sinners, will not stop long to question 
the moral disease that engulfs the engines of battle. “C’est 
la guerre!” . . . in this final epigram of desperate pessimism, 
one ought to see things decidedly more gruesome than rotting 
bodies or pools of festering blood. It signifies a multiform 
degeneration of souls and brutalizing of the plainest instincts 
man has, by right of being an image of God. 

Moreover, from all of this proceeds, as the logical con- 
sequence of social sin, the tremendous threat of social nausea 
and upheaval. We cannot alter the fact that for most people 
in our time the State is synonymous with both law and liveli- 
hood. Whenever the second is endangered, the first is sure 
to find itself in jeopardy; and when the trouble is due to enter- 
prises wherein government has depended upon brute force 
and callous opportunism, the reaction against the existing 
order of things cannot be expected to rid itself of similar 
weapons. If you will reflect calmly upon what war meant to 
Russia, you will not find the rise of Bolshevism so very extra- 
ordinary. The last word of the Internationale, which sings 
most enchantingly to Utopia, is, after all, debout; and per- 
haps that is intended to mean in the end, aux armes. Modern 
civilization simply cannot afford to risk what is yet extant of 
order and domestic economy by attempting the suicide of war. 
There is no new race at hand to rebuild what we tear down. 

These things being what they are (no matter how sin- 
cerely we may wish them otherwise) we must look, in spite 
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of a thousand formidable obstacles, for some collective guar- 
antee of peace. As a prerequisite, we must know exactly 
upon what principles to go forward, because haphazard ef- 
forts, or details of policy, based upon a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the issue, will bring no relief. The inter- 
national mood, which is the thinking power of the race applied 
to the surmounting of combative nationalism, must be reas- 
onable, sensible, practical. Now it is necessary to under- 
stand at the beginning that war is not in itself wrong, any 
more than self-defence is wrong. The truth of this statement 
is accepted so universally by human nature that a denial of it 
is merely irritating and, therefore, harmful. But it is just as 
indispensable to realize that modern war is seldom, if ever, 
simply defensive, and that present-day international in- 
trigues ending in hostilities, will generally reveal, on both 
sides, lust for conquest and immoral ambition. Consequently, 
a government that resorts to arms is almost always partly 
responsible, morally and economically, for the disastrous re- 
sults that follow. 

To bring about an effective recognition of this responsi- 
bility must, therefore, be the goal of all peace movements. 
This is not so simple as it sounds. An acute French observer, 
M. Louis Joubert, recently quoted the irate comment of an 
eminent lawyer: “Will the terrible destructiveness of war 
enforce peace? The crowd is too stupid to understand the 
situation, the politicians are too vain to foresee its effects, and 
the manufacturers too selfish to deprive themselves of those 
effects.” This is cynical, indeed, but it happens also to be 
nearly right. The weapon which the average idealist would 
use against such states of mind is public opinion. He be- 
lieves in some such vague entity as “humanity,” and is for- 
ever explaining that “when Democracy shall have ousted 
diplomatic intrigue,” and “when modern travel shall have 
brought people more closely together,” war will be quite im- 
possible. In short, he ignores the existence of the nation, 
or at least shuts his eyes to it on principle. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that nobody is more hos- 
tile to the real interests of peace than this same pacifistic 
idealist. A man’s rebellious stomach is not cured by “the 
progress of medical science,” but by some such homely, 
definite remedy as castor oil. Society in turmoil can ask no 
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less objective a medicine. What is there in such a catchword 
as “proximity?” Nothing. Japan, India, China, Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia—these are not so many aspects of “hu- 
manity” to be blended upon acquaintanceship, like so many 
colors on a palette, but groups of men occupying land en- 
dowed with certain natural resources. They have inherited 
obvious traditions from the past; they face, in their own way, 
the conquest of the future. It is precisely the “proximity” 
insisted upon by world trade, the “peaceful inroads” made by 
dominant nations, that cause strife by their insistence upon 
superiority; and, without being unduly pessimistic, one may 
affirm that in modern international relationships, ignorance 
is bliss. Again, what solace can a reflective mind discover 
in a term so indefinite and undefined as “democracy?” To 
expect miracles of something which does not exist, which 
nobody can even represent to himself as existing, which is 
merely a romantic cognomen for “the voice of humanity,” is 
just another peculiarity of that Comptean political senti- 
mentalism which the desperately practical demands of our 
time must force us to abandon. Again, the only possible ad- 
vantage to be gained from such schemes as a popular vote on 


the declaration of war is inertia; and this no government 
dares to risk. 


If then, the vague idealist fails to present a tangible basis 
for the international mood, one might expect the stern realist, 
concerned strictly with the details of national life, to offer 
something better. And if one listens to those who affirm 
that their nations are great traditional entities whose influence 
on the world is largely dependent upon economic freedom, 
prestige and skill, and who, therefore, are anxious to prevent 
the disturbances of war, one is likely to consider them well- 
informed and reasonable. So they are, until the great forces 
engendered by social life sweep in from outside the prim 
confines of their vista and prove that a nation, like an indi- 
vidual, is only a common soldier in the ranks of mankind. 
There came a day when Alexander beat flat the rule of Persia, 
and another day in which he himself, with his empire, was 
no more. That example has been followed often enough: the 
rhythm of human history has become, times beyond number, 
the funeral hymn of kingdoms—and republics. Only the 
principle of the State and the principle of human nature count 
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in the long run, because these are of God. In brief, the ra- 
tionalist who fails to see that there are social impulses beyond 
his country, impulses that belong commonly to all the peo- 
ples of the earth, does not thereby succeed in destroying the 
strong reality they possess. 

Thus while the idealist repudiates the nation and the 
realist forswears the race, it is not so very difficult to guess 
that the stability of the world depends upon some honest 
adjustment between the two. There ought to be somewhere 
a recognized power which upholds, for all men to see, the 
working ideals of mankind. It should be of so lofty a char- 
acter that no nation could deny its authority. On the other 
hand, this custodian of the international mood ought to be 
as free as possible of strictly national characteristics—force, 
widespread temporal interests, wealth. As a matter of fact, 
the failure of all modern experiments to set up a supra- 
national government has been due precisely to the fact that 
when they have tried to leave the realm of pure and inef- 
fectual idea, they became entangled in material details. 
Every nation is ready to proclaim its lofty disinterestedness; 
but not one will write a cheque for it. It may be stated 


frankly that the international mood has been hopelessly bank- 
rupt since the end of the Middle Ages. 


Il. 


I do not intend to outline here the successes of Catholic 
Christendom in the medizval attempt to promote peace be- 
tween nations. Nevertheless, the history of that effort is of 
very great importance for us, because it does present the only 
possible theoretical basis for the international mood. It 
shows forth, in the Church, a supra-national body, whose 
authority none was able to deny, and whose effectiveness re- 
lied upon purely spiritual means. With the dissolution of 
Christendom, this body naturally lost its power; even more, 
it lost control of Catholics, and the vision of the Church, as 
an international power that guarded the common trusts of 
humanity, faded quite largely from the eyes of the faithful. 
Today, however, in spite of a multitude of differences, we are 
beginning to realize again the possible agency for peace that 
Catholicism may be. The courageous freedom of the Papacy 
from all the allurements of nationalistic politics, has proved 
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to the world that idealism in human relations can become a 
constructive force. It is especially worth noting that, at the 
present time, no single European power has lost confidence 
in the benevolent mission of the Vatican; and it is just this 
kind of confidence that is fundamental in the building up of 
peace. Again, the Holy Father has tried eagerly to gain the 
coéperation of Protestants, and thus to set in motion what- 
ever force Christianity yet wields on earth. 

In the same manner, we, as Catholics, must strive, while 
looking squarely at the world, to restore the international out- 
look of our tradition. No task is more important, nor could 
any conceivably be more difficult; its accomplishment must 
involve casting aside century-old bad habits and forming good 
ones. Just what confronts us will become clear if we look 
upon human society as an organism, composed as it were of 
soul and body, of external, economic conditions inseparably 
bound up with states of mind. We may then observe how the 
body of this society has developed manifold illnesses; how 
the fury of commercial expansion has brought on a fever 
almost fatal to international economic life. Imperialism, 
which is a corollary of modern industry, has disregarded all 
rules of social prophylaxis; and one need only sum up a 
dozen recent evils—from the sinking of the German vessels in 
Scapa Flow to the clash of interests in China—to realize that 
a doctor must be called in at once. It is the business of con- 
ferences, and the organizations they establish, to act as this 
physician; to regulate exchange and tariff, agree upon busi- 
ness policies, and by attempting disarmament to decrease the 
unrest that demands so heavy a tribute of men and wealth. 

These things, difficult as they are, must not, however, be 
mistaken for the chief problems incident to peace; they bare 
no more than surface indications of a profound moral disease 
that has laid waste the social life of man. Governments have 
so generally adopted the creed of force, have so unanimously 
disregarded the eternal truth that their powers are dependent 
upon the immutable natural law of God, that they cannot 
even imagine what political reasoning based on Christian 
principles would be like. Where is the diplomat whose duty 
it is to see that his government violates no ethical right? 
Where even is there one intrusted with the noble duty of pre- 
serving the peace? Instead, all of our glittering embassies 
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have been subsidized to guard petty national advantages: to 
maneuver for an island, obtain trade concessions, and safe- 
guard the capitalistic interests operating under one of many 
flags. The State’s solemn task of promoting the general tem- 
poral welfare has become a mere business proposition. 

For us this condition of affairs in the social organism has 
been rendered more hopeless by a hundred years of false 
and insidious philosophy, which has left its thick scum on 
contemporary thought. We cannot review this doctrine with 
the fullness it invites, but it will suffice for our purpose to 
take up those aspects of it which bear on the international 
mission of Catholicism. Begin, if you like, with Russia. The 
middle years of the nineteenth century beheld that vast 
refugee of Oriental medizvalism divided between two camps: 
the protagonists of modern culture, who preached Rationalism 
and social revolution, and the defenders of the Slavic soul. 
Among these last no name was so important as Dostoievski, 
whose power of evocation and profundity of analysis moved 
the world. And yet the most vivid characteristic of the man 
was his belligerent identification of Russia and Christianity; 
he asserted that with the Russian people alone is the Saviour 
still present, that upon them He relies for the great crusade 
of heaven. Dostoievski, so amazingly Catholic in his religious 
thought, nevertheless hates the Church of Rome with amazing 
venom, crying out anathema upon her internationalism. 

Move west to Germany, and observe how those whose 
spirits watched with pride the rise of their colossal empire, 
could not forego criticism of that Faith which has sought its 
disciples with impartiality throughout the world. It was one 
of the prominent arguments in Paul Rohrbach’s pre-war book, 
The German Idea in the World—a book that crystallized the 
political thinking of his country at the time—that nothing so 
endangered the spread of Teutonic culture as the profession, 
by many Germans, of the Catholic creed. This had been the 
conviction of Bismarck as well, and of all those who sought to 
kill the possible influence of Rome by showing where the 
Church failed to tally with the traditions of the Fatherland. 
Well, the Germans have since devoted considerable attention 
to a revision of such opinions, and many of their conclusions 
will prove interesting to those whom a stupid prejudice will 
not dissuade from attention. 
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France, the natural source of influential thinking, beheld 
in the domination of Napoleon the supreme effort to inter- 
nationalize force. Since then, her professed beliefs have 
varied from rampant humanitarianism to the most steely 
Chauvinism, from Hugo to Rolland, from Jaurés to Dérouléde. 
In so far as Catholic belief has entered the discussion, France 
has been particularly concerned with the effort to make the 
Christian tradition Romanesque, if not Gallic. There is some- 
thing to be said for this point of view, but its supporters have 
vastly over-emphasized it. Maurice Barrés, proceeding to a 
sort of mystical nationalism from an esthetic and not too 
charitable egoism, has accepted the Catholic past as a se- 
renely beautiful and idealistic portion of the French tradi- 
tion. The upshot is that the Church is stripped, in the minds 
of his disciples, of international scope and authority: he is 
enthusiastic about St. Jeanne, but quite unconcerned with St. 
Willibrord or even St. Edward the Confessor. To take another 
instance, the political school of Charles Maurras, for all its 
social defence of Christianity, does not envisage at all the 
Church’s mission to bring the Gospel to all nations. 

Neither in England nor America has Catholicism entered 
very largely into the formation of political theory, for the 
simple reason that public opinion in these countries is likely 
to confine the influence of the Church to the problem of Ire- 
land. Acting from this viewpoint, the British have not failed 
to curry favor at the Vatican, and it may be true that much 
recent anti-Catholic agitation in the United States has been 
set afoot by influences which seek to nullify Irish activity 
amongst us. 

Passing over this great question thus summarily, we do 
arrive at certain other aspects of the English attitude towards 
international Catholicism. If one man, David Urquhart, 
could visualize so correctly the political significance of the 
Church, surely there must be many others whom the evidence 
has reached. In Mr. Chesterton the Roman tradition has 
found an enthusiastic and influential defender, but admiration 
should not blind us to the fact that he adjudges this tradition 
from a purely national standpoint. Brilliantly effective 
though his jousts with modernists may be, Chesterton has 
never accepted the authority of the Pope or even expressed 
any large appreciation of that authority. It is a comfort, 
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indeed, to look back upon that most tranquil and lofty bearer 
of the Faith to Britain whom we reverence as Cardinal New- 
man. In his heart and mind there was that true appreciation 
of the Christian mission to the world that all of us must get 
who desire peace; that constant poise of spiritual insight, 
which though it bade him love the things of his country whole- 
heartedly, yet suffered him to understand that the wide fields 
of the world are alike capable of the harmonious harvest of 
eternal beauty, virtue and happiness. 


Ill. 


In general, then, one may say that while some of the best 
modern minds responded to the fervor of Catholic idealism, 
they tried largely to bend it according to the mold of a par- 
ticular national mood. To this they were impelled by the vast 
and all-pervading influences of that romantic egoism which 
appeared, in the theories of Voltaire and Rousseau, as the 
effective philosophic essence of the Reformation. There is 
scarcely one of us who has not taken into his blood some 
drops of this strong poison; it has distorted, like an opiate, 
our mental environment and has unbalanced our ethical prac- 
tice. With all our sterling theoretical advantages, we Cath- 
olics have not understood the international value of our creed 
as we should have grasped it. We have not seen that the 
great goal of a harmonious human society, to which we are 
pledged until death by the Divine wish, “ut omnes unum 
sint,” demands sternly the sacrifice of inter-racial bickering, 
martial posing and stupid prejudice. There is really no need 
to advertise ourselves with a blatantly sentimental patriot- 
ism every time the bugle blows; and there are things more 
pleasant to the nostrils than the preserved odor of gunpowder. 

Very fortunately, the efforts of the Papacy have begun 
to bear real fruit. Those who follow genuine Catholic jour- 
nalism in France will have noted the appearance of a new 
spirit, devoted as ever to the land of Gaul, but cognizant also 
of Christendom. As an example of this, I may mention a 
beautiful hymn to St. Jeanne d’Arc by Francois Le Grix, 
editor of La Revue Hebdomadaire, in which the Maid is 
visualized as the Saint who shall lead her people to a great 
crusade for social concord among nations. The reasonable 
policy of the Correspondant, which strives to give its readers 
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a better understanding of other peoples, is, I believe, one of 
the most splendidly serviceable ventures in contemporary 
journalism. Sir Philip Gibbs is an outstanding example of a 
Catholic Englishman of wide vision, and he is ably seconded. 
In Germany, the weight of defeat still droops like a gaunt 
prophecy of all but timeless doom; but a deep and fascinating 
note of Catholic thought is to be heard in many places, espe- 
cially in journals such as Hochland, whose editor, Kar] Muth, 
is an unusual man. The spirit of suffering Austria seems to 
me to have found expression in the words of a priest who, 
writing a letter of thanks for alms, wished that “the Catholics 
of America may not forget the starving people of Russia.” 
Belgium has lately seen the rise of an interesting weekly, 
La Revue Catholique, whose editor, Abbé Van den Tout, aims 
to present a view of world problems that is both catholic and 
Catholic—an experiment that seems to be proving remark- 
ably successful. Italy cannot be too proud of the Populari, 
whose moderate attitude toward international questions is of 
the greatest value just now. One is tempted to bring forward 
additional evidence, but what has been said will show the 
manifold response of the Catholic spirit in the world to the 
appeal of the Holy Father. 

Our programme to aid in the establishment of world- 
peace may, then, be said to assume considerable definiteness. 
First of all, let us abandon resolutely every form of vague 
humanitarian idealism, impossible in practice and based upon 
a non-Christian view of existence. Then, let us strive to aid 
by every means in our power whatever earnest projects are 
set up to remedy the ills of the economic body of society. 
Surely, many pitfalls can be avoided by the exercise of en- 
lightened self-interest. Nevertheless, we shall continue to feel 
certain that these things are not enough, that the very funda- 
ment of an harmonious society must be spiritual in character, 
and that what matters most is the right spirit. Joining with 
Christians everywhere, the Catholic citizen must become an 
apostle of that international mood which is the bequest of his 
tradition, and with which those outside have credited him. 
To oppose the muddled philosophy which has rendered ob- 
scure in the world the presence of God, is not enough; Chris- 
tendom must prevail, must restore clarity and confidence. If 
we ask ourselves now, what shall give our words authority, 


vou. cxv. 13 
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we may find the answer in what was said recently by the 
Count d’Avenel: To the non-religious masses of today, Christ 
is a perfect stranger. Let us bring Him to them. He who 
shall have become acquainted with even the humanity of 
Jesus, and have listened to Him, shall inevitably be driven 
to conclude that “never has a man spoken such words.” 

If we are ever to close the book of moral pestilence 
that egoism has written out of modern life, it must be with 
the aid of the Only One Who brought tidings of peace. We 
dare not hesitate; human life and effort will no longer be 
tolerable if we shall have to bequeath to our posterity the 
husks of a sunken civilization and bid them eat in the light 
of hell. Only the Saviour can redeem the world. That awful 
commingling of towering power and bottomless humility 
which was His character, is the only model that men can adopt 
with security. Before Him there are no supermen or kings 
or rulers or democracies, but only men to follow, to love and 
to bear patiently. He speaks as well to the primitive heart 
of the savage found by the missionary on the icy shores of an 
arctic sea as to the harrowed mind of a Papini, enmeshed in 
the enervating philosophies of the world. Men have pictured 
Him in a multitude of robes, with the features of diverse 
races, before the hearth fires of strange and lonely lands. 
Gauguin has even represented Him as an infant sitting in a 
basket such as the women of Tahiti use to carry their chil- 
dren; it is a reverent portrait, I think, for it is thus that a 
primitive people would take to their hearts the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, the universal Master. 

Wherever in the past Christian missionaries have walked 
new trails in trackless solitudes; wherever a carol has been 
chanted in the marketplace; wherever the hope of the Viat- 
icum has been borne amidst the fleeting mistiness of the 
world, there has gone, like some flaming shadow, the figure 
of Him Who is really and eternally, despite the platitudes of 
expression, the Prince of Peace. 








THE BURDEN OF THE VALLEY OF VISION. 


BY L. WHEATON. 


“Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by.” 1 

mM LANCING rapidly at the history of the Church 

from era to era, one can but be struck by the 

extraordinary manifestation of good against evil 

in the saints who shine like stars in the dark of 

m 6 each successive peril. Over against paganism, 

the white army of martyrs; when heresy and schism began to 

arise out of the questionings of quieter times, simultaneously 

the patristic writers appeared in the West, and in that lux- 

urious and over-educated East which could not take the King- 

dom of Heaven as a child, but was forever fomenting re- 

ligious discord. With the lapse into ease and wealth, follow- 

ing the terrible strain of the persecutions, the eremitical life 

still offered, as in those perilous times, an asylum of quiet and 

prayer, with the spiritual descendants of Paul and Antony to 

guide its aspirations. Gradually, this merged into the great 

monastic Orders, organized by Benedict and Columba, which 

increased and multiplied and filled the earth, opposing their 

ascetic simplicity and learning and art to the armies of 

Mohammed. For thésé monasteries of men and women be- 

came not only abodes of study and piety, but the inspiration 

of that momentous missionary movement which swept over 

Europe in the “Dark Ages;” bringing light to those who did 

indeed sit in darkness. The Greek Schism, emanating from 

the pride and ambition of Constantinople, personified in Pho- 

tius, found its sainted antagonist in its rightful Patriarch, 
Ignatius. 

How Dante hurls the thunderbolts of his wrath at the 
making of this rival city under the Christian Emperor whose 
mistake it was! One feels the age-long schism in the tyrannies 
and confusions of that Russia which is its offspring, culminat- 
ing in the Bolshevism that is a schism among nations. The 
ugly doctrines of the Albigenses and Waldenses find their 


1 Browning, The Ring and the Book. 
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opponent at need. St. Dominic’s preaching clears the air; 
while in the midst of the avarice and luxury of his times, the 
Poverello of Assisi brings a new army of chastened souls to 
the feet of my Lady Poverty. As the first Benedictine auster- 
ity relaxes, Bruno of Cologne founds the Carthusians, and 
later, Bernard of Clairvaux flowers from the Cistercian Order 
of Robert of Solesmes and the English St. Stephen Harding. 
Nearly all the great monastic ruins in England were once Cis- 
tercian affiliations from Citeaux or Clairvaux. 

Catherine of Siena is a star in the gloom of that Western 
Schism which seemed to threaten the very life of the Church. 
We cannot reach to the heart of history without knowing 
intimately the contemporary saints. The saint is not for his- 
tory: history is the setting of the saint. Who can get at the 
innermost conditions of his time without knowing something 
of St. Vincent de Paul? “Set in order Charity in me” was his 
motto and mission. There is Mére Angélique and her Port 
Royal, and her Jansenism, which is a direct attack on the 
Love of God—and there is Margaret Mary with the swift 
spreading devotion to the Sacred Heart—always affirmation 
as against negation. So, the genial and lovable Sir Thomas 
More, opposed to the time-serving and meagre Cranmer and 
his friends. In the nineteenth century we have a soul born 
of its very time spirit—artistic, intellectual, exposed to its 
special mental anguish, that exquisite child of the cloister 
whose mature intelligence gave her the sympathy with the 
troubles of the age that could only be met by her “little way” 
of trust and surrender. 

Somehow one thinks of the nineteenth century with its 
“wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, old world pain,” in terms of 
Matthew Arnold and Thérése of Lisieux. She knew his dark- 
ness, but he would not try her way to light. The Light shone 
in the darkness, but the darkness comprehended not. The 
young Carmelite nun is of the moderns. 

One waits with interest the next expression of holiness. 
It will be the perfect product of the generation. It will be a 
soul whose rich humanity will out-humanize humanitarian- 
ism and bring in the needed note of the divine; who will stand 
for the lost virtue of Hope; whose affirmative laughter will 
ring out clear and wholesome on the murky air of negation 
and despondency. The age is heartless in many of its show- 


? 
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ings. The new saint will be full of heart and the humor that 
goes with tenderness. The type will be new in everything 
but those signs of love and pain which belong to all sanctity. 
Here, holiness may perhaps be built on the perversity and in- 
dependence which is part of our present zeitgeist, just to show 
what love can do. This is but idle surmise; we have now to 
deal with illustrious facts. 

The Church has just been celebrating the tercentenary 
of the canonization of saints who, in the sixteenth century, 
shot like comets from their hiding places into the blackest 
night of the Church’s history, pouring their light into the 
darkness of that terrible confusion, and becoming the fair 
beginning of a time. The fifth Isidore of Madrid, popularly 
canonized with his wife in the twelfth century, was joined to 
this brilliant group of Ignatius Loyola, Teresa of Jesus, Fran- 
cis Xavier and Philip Neri, on account of a miracle wrought 
by his relics on Philip III. of Spain, who, saved from death, 
put forward his cause. 

No one can write of the saints without a sense of un- 
worthiness; one stops, abashed, on the threshold of that 
mystery which is holiness. Who are we to violate the integ- 
rity of the secrets of these perfect ones—we who are not fit to 
kiss the hem of their garments? To watch a saint is to be 
aware of his triumph and one’s own mediocrity, yet because 
the saints are so very human, we are at home—in hope, at 
least. 

What is a saint? We glance down the long calendars 
of their heroism and search for that which is in common 
amidst their exceeding great variety. Wordsworth has said 
completely of the perfect contact of nature with the mind 
of man: 


And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 


This might be truly said of that perception of God’s presence 
in the soul of a saint, who seems possessed in a divine sense. 
“I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” The supreme pre- 
occupation with God, and with all else in that one relation, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of holiness. Out of this ab- 
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sorption, which is another way of expressing the first great 
commandment to love with strength, heart and mind, comes 
the love of the neighbor, which is truly “caring” or caritas. 
Hence, the human sympathy and tenderness of the saint 
always in the background of no matter what austere fore- 
ground of severity on the point of duty. Love destroys such 
negations as ugliness and hardness. The young saint and the 
martyrs are in a place apart; but the processes of sanctity 
in the mature are more interesting to the student of their lives 
than all the romances of the world. The saint is indeed the 
complete Romanticist, who goes all the way on the high ad- 
venture and finds the San Graal of the fullness of life. 

In the Old Testament the “Mount of Vision” was where 
the Temple stood; the “burden of the Valley of Vision,” 
where the fight went on; the “Land of Vision,” wherein is 
sacrifice: “Take thy only-begotten son, Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and go into the land of vision; and there thou shalt 
offer him for a holocaust upon one of the mountains which 
I shall show thee.”* So to the soul of the saint comes that 
sudden illumination which can only be experienced on the 
Mount of Vision. It is his Thabor. “Nothing remains with 
man,” says a modern who is amongst the seers, “unless it is 
insinuated with some delight.”* It is the first intense realiza- 
tion of God. Then he goes down into the Valley of Vision, 
his Gethsemane, where he pays the price of light in almost 
intolerable desolation; where, from the travail of his soul, 
the new man is put on, the Great Surrender is made—the will 
is one with the Divine. Thence the saint will issue forth to 
the Land of Vision, where the sacrifice, already willed, is 
offered. Calvary is there, but after Calvary comes the risen 
life that goes on till the end. One can follow this drama in 
the lives of all God’s devoted lovers, especially in the con- 
vert’s processes. Watch Newman’s earlier years—full of in- 
terest, agony and final triumph. After 1845 the intense inter- 
est ceases; he is on the plain of the land of vision—the risen 
life. 

The beautiful external part of sanctity is that it trans- 
forms the large and deep qualities of natural character. It 
does not destroy; it fulfills. Yet, with what is common to all 
the saints of certain natural qualities of generosity and a 

2Gen. xxii. 2. 8 Rod, the Root and the Flower. 
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capacity for the childlike spirit, which is simplicity, these 
processes are as varied as their own personalities. Some are 
born to holiness; some are wooed to it; some are driven to it 
by the scourge of circumstances; some give themselves up; 
some are hunted down, but there is not one who, sooner or 
later, does not experience the anguish of the Valley of 
Vision, where, in the humiliation of his own self-knowledge 
in the light of that Mount of Vision which he remembers in 
the dark, his surrender must be made. Of those frustrated 
saints who might come under the heading of the Great Re- 
fusal, the name, alas, is legion. 

Let us take the saints of this tercentenary and look at 
each separately. Isidore of Madrid, with his holy wife, had 
been popularly canonized in their own lifetime. Children of 
the soil, toilers, were they both. Isidore may be called “Agri- 
cola,” but he was, in fact, a day laborer, the hired man of a 
rich farmer, paid by the day. With his wife and only child, 
this prayerful, consecrated spirit made of their little hut a 
very Nazareth of domestic holiness. The agony of the three 
days loss was there, too, for the child fell into a well, un- 
fathomable by their poor instruments—but the parents prayed 
the prayer of splendid Spanish faith, and the little creature 
rose with the uplifting waters and was restored to his holy 
parents. Afterwards he died, and Isidore and his wife sepa- 
rated to devote their lives to God in austere detachment. It 
was the sacrifice peculiar to affectionate natures, grown into 
the ways of deeper holiness by mutual example and under- 
standing. The tale of this holy laborer is a very simple one, 
but full of quiet charm. The legends that cluster round his 
name are lovely. When he came late to his work because of 
hearing Mass, he found an angel at his place ploughing his 
appointed furrow, and when he was abstracted by the burn- 
ing love of his heart from his work, angels came to help him 
and protect his prayer. He does not belong to the brilliant 
group of his companions in canonization, but the quality of 
his natural and supernatural life is an appeal to our times in 
a significant sense—“there hath passed a glory from the 
earth”—a poet has sung of the “joys in widest commonalty 
spread,” but here is something deeper, more interesting, less 
earthly and more human because more heavenly. 

The remaining four of this great canonizing belong pecu- 
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liarly to their time. They are the leading spirits of the True 
Reform, needed, indeed, as the Council of Trent was needed. 
These will shield the Truth, not break it into a thousand frag- 
ments, and show by the magnificent consistency of their own 
lives what reformation really means. 

To those saints called to manifest His Will in publicity, 
God grants, as a rule, unusual natural gifts. These saints 
have rich natures, breadth of vision, natural temperaments 
of, perhaps, great ambition, even of pride, before they are 
brought under the Sweet Yoke, but everything is on a large 
scale, excepting in the almost solitary instance of St. Margaret 
Mary, who, had she been other than she was, might have stood 
in the way of her own mission. At the head of this brave list 
of 1622 stands, in order of time, Iiigo of Loyola—a nobleman, 
a soldier, a courtier and a natural poet, albeit, like most sol- 
diers of his age, he was not a scholar. Indeed, we find him in 
the early years of his conversion, a man of thirty-three years, 
conning his conjugations in Barcelona with a class of young 
Spanish imps, who jeer at him as the verb amare throws him 
into an ecstasy. A finished gentleman, none the less, a man 
of taste and fine courage, ambitious for military glory, am- 
bitious in his aspirations towards human love, proud with that 
terrible pride of birth and honor which could, and often did, 
make the Spaniard so hard. This is the raw material of the 
Saint whose followers practically saved the Faith in Europe, 
and whose life work is the greatest wonder of the world since 
the days of the Apostle Paul. 

There is much in common between the two men. One is 
surprised that the adversaries of Ignatius do not see it. The 
high spirited nature, the almost instantaneous response of a 
rich, though faulty, temperament to the fascination.of Christ, 
the swift and lasting conversion, the great heart captivated 
by the love of Jesus, the flaming senses subdued by the sweet 
Name above all names. The secret struggle at the back- 
ground of it all, the self-mastery, that must be effected before 
the life work can be done, the intensity and simplicity and 
generosity of the supreme moment of self-surrender; these are 
noticeable in the two men who, with all the centuries between, 
are so alike in the character of their holiness. There is in- 
deed a difference in the manner of conversion. Paul’s was 
miraculous and precipitate. Ifigo went the usual way of 
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purgation, illumination and union. His splendid stand at 
Pampeluna, his shattered leg, his capture by the French who, 
recognizing the magnificent quality of his manhood, chival- 
rously handed him back his sword (the sword sacrificed at 
Montserrat after the turning toward God), and sent him to 
the Castle of Loyola for healing and repose. 

It is in this circumstance that Ifigo shows his natural 
character so strongly. The leg is set badly. The nobleman 
is dissatisfied. How could he sit his horse gracefully with 
that misshapen thing? “Break it and set it again,” he orders. 
With all their skill, the surgeons find that even after the 
second setting, to make it perfect the bone must be sawn off. 
“Break it, and saw it, and set it again,” insists this tenacious 
spirit, upheld by personal vanity alone. What this operation 
meant in the days when anesthetics were unknown may be 
imagined. The thing was done, but he limped to the end of 
his life. We are watching not only the setting of a leg in 
tortures of pain, but the gradual conversion of a soul. The 
drama goes on. Bored and restless, the patient calls for books 
of romance and poetry. The grim old castle holds none. 
Ludolph of Saxony’s Life of Christ and some. lives of the 
saints are offered to him. What a blessing they are there! 
He accepts them distastefully, but soon is interested, absorbed. 
Here is something to live for: here is ambition of another 
sort. “Why cannot I do these things? Why cannot I con- 
quer myself and yield my soul entirely to Christ?” “Jesus”— 
the name takes his heart by storm—the assault of love and 
sweetness and irresistible power. 

We see him next on Montserrat. The real centenary of 
St. Ignatius is not his canonization, but this fourth centenary 
of the making of his sanctity—to 1522 belong Montserrat and 
Manresa. To the wide world of souls, who for four hundred 
years have profited by the Great Surrender of that Lady Day 
and who owe the beginnings of genuine interior life to the 
fruits of those intense days of trial and illumination in the 
Cave of Manresa, 1522 is a more interesting centenary than 
that which records the external glory bestowed on the finished 
saint. 

Father Martindale has given to this important period of 
the soul history of Ignatius, a most profound and interesting 
study in his valuable little life of the Saint in the Stella Maris 
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Series.‘ He is a modern, speaking in modern terms to modern 
readers, of a saint who, while he may be justly called the last 
of the medizvalists, is also the first of the great moderns. 
This author has the courage to show us the man inside the 
saint, especially in the formative period. The experience of 
Manresa was the modern experience. From that time, he who 
had been careless of humanity in his medizval preoccupations, 
becomes the man who has searched the human spirit to its 
depths, and will be henceforward the great expert of human- 
ity in its relation to God, the Shakespeare of the spiritual life. 
This is the change of the right hand of the Most High. Be- 
tween the hero of Pampeluna, the pleasant poet, the worldly 
reader of romances, and this experienced pilgrim who issues 
forth from the terrible lifetime of eight days in the Cave of 
Manresa, with the manuscript of his Spiritual Exercises in 
his hands, there is stretched an impassable abyss. We cannot 
go back in our realizations. 

The Great Surrender, the Great Experience, these are part 
of the soul drama of every saint called to do some unusual 
work for God. Montserrat was his Thabor, Manresa his Geth- 
semane, where in the dark he found the Light. Even after the 
glory of his night vigil at Our Lady’s Shrine, where he left his 
sword as token of his fealty, on that famous twenty-fifth of 
March, he was a surrendered, but untried saint. He left Man- 
resa a completely educated soul. What followed of his im- 
mense life work and its centuries of fulfillment—the glorious 
army of martyrs, teachers, missionaries, the unnumbered 
rescues of souls—came through those Spiritual Exercises, 
which were born of the travail of a Saint’s experience in a 
lonely cave. 

Francis Xavier, the noble Navarrese poor scholar, is quite 
another type, albeit the first companion and dearest child of 
Ignatius. “I have heard our great modeler of men, Ignatius, 
say that Francis Xavier was, at first, the stiffest clay he had 
ever handled,” writes Polanco. Here we have a man destined 
also to a great external work. He needs ambition, trans- 
formed into zeal, for that work. As Ignatius understood his 
own old military pride, so he quickly discerned the vanity of 
this brilliant young professor of Ste. Barbe, who was lectur- 


4It is hard not to steal from Father Martindale. If I have done so, I crave 
forgiveness. 
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ing where he was slowly plodding on for his late-won degree. 
With his natural sagacity and supernatural enlightenment, 
Ignatius had long ago realized the need of scholarly quali- 
fications for the project which was becoming more and more 
distinct in his orderly mind. To the University of Paris, he 
had at last found his way, after various experiences in the 
Universities of Spain, where the Inquisition was incessantly 
holding him up for his “new doctrine”—which was discovered 
to be a very old and simple one after all. These interruptions 
hampered him, and he was getting on to forty. At the Sor- 
bonne there was no objection to novelties, and he went on 
more quickly. Xavier fell under his observation. 

Capable of great things, was this vain young man, Igna- 
tius saw, if only he could realize the meaning of life. The 
clever Navarrese became impatient of the shabby looking 
man with the deep eyes, who seemed to be piercing his soul 
with unsought, silent scrutiny. At last, he speaks: “Quid 
prodest Xavier?—What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Even through his arrogance 
the words reach his conscience. The stranger interests him: 
his own case gives him uneasiness. Finally, he seeks this un- 
usual, magnetic man, whose scholarship is negligible, but 
whose personality dominates him. He makes the Spiritual 
Exercises. God: the soul—its destiny: its obligations—the 
creaturely attitude: the Incarnation—the perfect expression 
of God in human terms: not only salvation, but imitation— 
Jesus—Jesus—that is the name that sums up life. He does 
not seem to have passed through the travail of soul under- 
gone by the older man. His sweet and generous nature sur- 
renders magnificently and, finally, the Apostle of the Indies 
rises from the ashes of the proud young professor. His apos- 
tolate is the wonder of that age of difficult travel and bad 
sailing possibilities. It took him a year of seasick misery, 
uncomplainingly borne, to reach Goa—the redeeming feature 
of the dreary voyage being his chance of helping souls. All 
his charm and refinement were pressed into the service of his 
Master, and the human cargo of that fortunate ship was trans- 
formed on the terrible voyage. Again we find St. Paul in the 
character of the greatest missionary son of Ignatius. 

At home the Father General, once the adventurous sol- 
dier, was living his quiet official life, organizing the new so- 
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ciety, gathering together the youth of Europe to be rightly 
educated by his sons, University men tried in the furnace of 
Divine Love. More and more sought after were they—these 
men called Jesuits—whose schools became universally ac- 
knowledged as the best. How often in the study of French 
literature and history we find the words, “élevé chez les 
Jesuites,” of some great poet or hero—Racine Corneille- 
Moliére, even Voltaire. In our own day we find Foch a full- 
fledged lay product of Jesuit training, universally acknowl- 
edged the finished type of high honorable religious education. 
The great Lycées and Public Schools of the world stand aside 
from their own glories to worship this man as the very best of 
their kind. Jealousy does not reach him because of the sin- 
cerity of his non nobis—“Prayer gained the War,” said Foch— 
and he knew. History will appreciate differently his per- 
sonal military value, but he was right. That daily hour of 
prayer in the ruins of some village church lay at the bottom 
of the success of this holy Commander-in-Chief, and this was 
the outcome of the education formulated by Ignatius who, if 
there is such relative pride in heaven, must be justly proud 
of this military son. 

Space forbids to follow the extraordinary achievement of 
Xavier in Asia. His memory is still green in the descendants 
of his first converts of India, Ceylon, Malacca, Japan. He 
died, alone, but for a Chinese Christian boy, with his eyes 
resting wistfully on China—the land of his hope. The East, 
that East of Xavier’s sacrifice, is seething with terrific unrest, 
a fear to the Occident and even to itself. But the pure body of 
this great apostle, who loved it and died for it, still rests 
within its borders, and out of the land of his personal holo- 
caust that clean oblation must ever protect and eventually 
rescue it from the valley of the shadow. On the day he died, 
looking longingly towards China, Ricci, of his own Company, 
was born to carry out his unfulfilled desire. Xavier only con- 
verted one Brahmin. Robert de Nobili will come later to live 
the life of the caste and fill out that which was wanting to 
Xavier’s own success. A martyr, this de Nobili, whose mother 
in the Spanish court bedecked herself, not with mourning, but 
magnificence, on the day when the news came of her son’s 
sacrifice. All that has followed of missionary life in Asia is 
the outcome of the saintly and fruitful life of Francis Xavier. 
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This also is a glory of that society of Jesus, the work of one 
Ignatius of Loyola, a man who, like his Master, will ever be 
a sign that shall be contradicted. 

The third saint of this group in order of time, is an 
Italian, a fellow citizen of Dante and Savonarola, a sweet- 
faced Florentine youth, not a soldier nor a lawyer, though 
the son of a lawyer, but a young business man, not from 
choice but necessity. In the lives of those saints whose work 
has made them public, one can see more plainly the travail of 
that Valley of Vision to make the sacrifice required for its 
own fitness. In the countless number of hidden saints, if we 
could penetrate the magnificent obscurity of their lives, we 
should discover the same thing. Ignatius lays his sword on 
the altar; Xavier breaks away from his intellectual glory; 
Teresa leaves her father in an anguish of heartbreak. The 
gentle, considerate and unselfish Philip acts the ungrateful 
part of forsaking his benefactors and exposing himself to the 
quite natural pain and resentment of his kinsman, who had 
trusted him and made his external life. But by these 
wrenches and separations a new saint is created. Life comes 
of love and pain. Separation leads to Christ and Christ leads 
to separation. Philip flees to Rome whither some magnet 
draws him and, hiding in the Catacombs, gives himself up to 
the tumult of love which, in its throbbing intensity, breaks the 
very ramparts of his physical heart; he carries with him 
through life the pain of two displaced ribs. What Manresa 
was to Ignatius the Catacombs were to Philip—the prepar- 
ation for his life work of sweet reform—that which Savon- 
arola failed to do in Florence (and the gentle Philip was a 
loyal upholder of the austere Dominican) Philip did in Rome 
by the unconscious insinuation of his prodigious joyousness. 

He, too, like Ignatius, began his apostolate with youth, 
but in a different and more Italian way. He made a con- 
quest of the mischievous Roman gamin; by his always young 
charm he lent himself personally to the noisy games and frolics 
of these boisterous young Italians and gained their confidence 
and their souls, and those of others through them. The mili- 
tary discipline of Ignatius did not enter into his plans: things 
just happened; his presence made all the difference. To see 
Philip was to be glad; merriment and content surrounded him. 
He was the perfect child made wise by Divine Love, and the 
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child-like and the grown-up were beguiled by his glorious in- 
nocence. How graceful and prophetic that salutation of the 
young English levites preparing for the dangerous mission to 
the country of their birth, where the massing priest will be 
racked and butchered if he is caught. “Salvete, flores mar- 
tyrum” was sweet St. Philip’s greeting as he passed them in 
the Roman streets. The pang of his happy heart in not being 
able to join them, would have been healed could he have 
known that one of the greatest of his own sons of the Oratory 
would be that John Henry Newman, whose name heads the 
list of those modern martyrs who go through the agonies of 
death in recovering the ancient faith. Here, too, in Rome, 
he meets the great Spanish saint whom he so profoundly 
loved and honored. The legend goes that he always “button- 
holed” Ignatius when he saw him, till not a button was left 
on his cassock. A lovely sight this of the Spaniard and 
Italian, of no nation truly but the Kingdom of Christ, yet 
each so genuinely the type of his race. And over against this 
holiness and refinement and divine love—Luther, Calvin, 
Henry VIII., Knox and the rest, with their negations and con- 
fusions and grossness, are working their works and obscuring 
the truth from nations yet unborn. These others are the stars 
of their dark. 

The fourth Spanish Saint of these glorious canonizations, 
and the only woman, is Teresa of Jesus, in the raw material 
a delightful Castilian girl of the family of Cepeda y Ahumada, 
a real home girl, an equally genuine convent girl, adoring her 
father, devoted to her nuns and receiving in the short time 
of her stay with the Augustinians the first intimations of her 
future vocation. Teresa always lived to its fullness what- 
ever life was hers at the time. When the world began to en- 
croach upon her beautiful domestic existence, she came very 
near getting drawn into its vortex by the whole-heartedness 
of her nature. But there was something too deep in this noble 
and intellectual spirit to accept the world’s vulgar shallow- 
ness. It beckoned, and her dancing feet were ready to accept 
its gaiety, but her acute mind was too fine and tao capacious 
to accept its promises. No, her happy home and school life 
stood between her and danger. None the less, one is tempted 
to conjecture what might have been the alternative had Te- 
resa in her young womanhood gone the other way. Even 
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from the seclusion of her cloistered life one catches the very 
sound of her voice in the brilliancy of her lively repartee, the 
raciness of her wit, in the midst of those heavenly favors which 
transported her pure heart beyond all time and circumstance 
to the ineffable joys of the mystical life. 

If the fascination of Christ had not conquered her, the 
natural Teresa would have been a famous Spanish woman in 
any case. The quality of her humor was Shakespearean. 
She was of his time. How often, in letter or conversation, do 
we not notice some familiar manner or turn of phrase. In 
the famous “bantering letter” the memory of Portia comes 
up over and over again. Teresa’s mental quality is Shake- 
spearean though she was of Cervantes’ time and race. But 
how novel and drama and tale of old romance shrivel and fall 
to ashes beside the true romance of Teresa’s beautiful soul. 
She was medizval by temper and inheritance, but her glor- 
ious spirits and intellect are of the Renaissance, of which she 
was the richest type. A very splendid Spanish woman is this 
choice of the Holy Spirit for a hidden contemplative Order, 
to be restored by her to its primitive austerity. 

God’s work goes on in violent contrasts. Inigo, the ad- 
venturous cavalier on the benches of an elementary school, 
learns his declensions at thirty-three, and sits at a desk for the 
rest of his externally official life, organizing schools. Xavier, 
the student, who seemingly should have stayed in Europe to 
lend his professional help to the scheme of education, fares 
him forth on the great adventure for souls by land and sea. 
Philip Neri, hiding in the Catacombs, contented with a life of 
prayer, must go up into the noisy streets of Rome and let the 
boys play leap frog with him, if only their fun and frolic may 
serve to keep their innocence as he had kept his. And this 
splendid Spanish lady, with gifts to grace the Court, a nature 
for a large and brilliant external life, is a discalced Carmelite 
with a strict rule of silence and enclosure. Fortunately, the 
two recreations a day, also of Carmelite rule, kept her racy 
tongue from losing its fine habit of speech; and the orders of 
confessors, or implorings of her nuns, set her graceful pen 
going, while her many friends drew from her those warm, 
grateful and witty letters which prove that sanctity fulfills 
and does not destroy. 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook have lately brought out 
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some of St. Teresa’s writings hitherto unpublished. The vol- 
ume of 1912, called Minor Works of St. Teresa, contains her 
authentic poems and a very beautiful treatise called “Concep- 
tions of the Love of God” on portions of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles. This ranks with her very greatest work. The manner 
is grave; the treatment exquisite in its delicacy and penetra- 
tion. The Inquisition was very alert on this particular sub- 
ject, but Teresa treads her truthful and inspired way between 
the Scylla of the watchful tribune and the Charybdis of her 
own overflowing apprehension, and seems to have come out 
safely. But the publication was of course deferred. Indeed, 
she was told by one confessor to destroy the treatise. She 
at once threw the manuscript into the fire, but fortunately one 
of her nuns had surreptitiously copied it, and this precious 
little work of the great mystic was saved after all. 

It is extremely curious to notice the coincidence in this 
work of St. Teresa’s, and a poet of our own time who could 
never have seen this particular book. The saint comments 
on certain passages of the Canticle. “God help me!” she 
writes. “Why should we be so amazed? Is not the reality 
still more wonderful? Do we not approach the Blessed 
Sacrament? I have sometimes wondered whether the Spouse 
was asking here for this favor which Christ afterwards 
bestowed upon us?” In a very often misunderstood chap- 
ter in Religio Poetz, Coventry Patmore says almost the 
same thing. “Should any believing reader object that such 
thoughts as I have suggested to him imply an irreverent 
idea of the intimacies of God with His elect, I beg him to re- 
member that in receiving the Blessed Sacrament with the 
faith which the Church demands, he affirms and acts a famil- 
iarity which is greater than any other that can be conceived.” 
Again the Saint: “I advise you whenever you meet with any- 
thing that you do not understand either in the Holy Scriptures 
or the Mysteries of the Faith not to stop and puzzle over it, as 
I said, nor to be shocked at the tender speeches which pass 
between God and the soul.” And the poet: “Do not violate 
the integrity of the unknown bliss by forms and apprehen- 
sions.” In this connection we may quote the beautiful little 
English version of “O Hermosura,” made by the poet’s saintly 
daughter, Emily Honoria Patmore, afterwards Sister Mary 
Christina of the Society of the Holy Child: 
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O Beauty that transcendest 

All things that beauteous be, 
Thou griev’st yet not offendest, 
And without grief thou endest 
All love that is not thee. 


O knot that makest one 
Two such unequal things! 
Thou canst not be undone; 
Once tied, thy power alone 
Makes bliss of suffering. 


Thou join’st the things that never were 
To Being without end or cause, 

Always poured out, yet failing ne’er 
Thou lovest without cause or care 

And makest great what nothing was. 


These passing notices of five very great saints are but 
snapshots. But who could write completely of any saint? 
Such biography is the highest romance, of the most profound 
psychological interest. And far more than that. These are 


they of whom Christ said in the most intimate moment of his 
intercourse with His own: “If any man love Me, he will keep 
My word; and My Father will love him; and We will come to 
him and will make Our abode with him.” 








FRANCIS AIDAN CARDINAL GASQUET. 
BY PETER GUILDAY, PH.D. 


MHOUGH separated by a span of more than three 
centuries, there is an historic parallel, replete 
with significance, between the first and the latest 
of the English post-Reformation Cardinals— 
William Allen and Francis Aidan Gasquet. 

There is present in the life of both, for example, the 
element of the émigré. William Allen, the third son of John 
Allen of Rossall, Lancashire, and the future patriarch of the 
English Catholic diaspora, was born in 1532, a year which 
marked the beginning of the end of the hierarchy in England. 
He was already on the road to high preferment under Mary 
Tudor, when the Act of Uniformity of 1559 turned his steps 
from his own land into long exile under foreign skies. Gas- 
quet’s family was among the best known of the French 
refugees to England under the terror of the French Revolu- 
tion. His grandfather, a physician from the neighborhood 
of Lourdes, settled in London towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and Raymond Gasquet, the son of the émigré, 
became a physician and practised in the neighborhood of 
London where Euston Station now stands. Raymond Gas- 
quet married an English lady, and the third son of that union 
is the subject of this biographical sketch. 

Francis Gasquet was born on October 5, 1846, at a time 
when the Oxford Movement was reaching its zenith, and when 
the first intimation was given to the English Catholics of the 
restoration of that hierarchy which Allen had seen staggering 
to its fall. Allen was easily the foremost English Catholic 
ecclesiastical scholar of his day; his works rival in power 
and attraction the volumes of his great contemporary, Thomas 
Stapleton, the English professor of Sacred Scripture at the 
University of Louvain. As one of the little group of Douay 
erudites who translated the present official Catholic version 
of the English Bible, Allen’s nomination to the Commission 
for the Revision of the Vulgate by Gregory XIV., in 1591, was 
a logical one, and it bears a striking similarity to Gasquet’s 
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selection as a member of the Commission for the Restoration 
of the Vulgate decided upon by Pius X., in 1907. Allen’s his- 
toric stand on the question of Anglican Orders has its place 
beside that of Gasquet’s work on the Commission appointed 
by Leo XIII. Finally, Allen’s Librarianship of the Vatican 
Archives completes the parallel, for Cardinal Gasquet received 
the same appointment in 1918. 

As a boy, Cardinal Gasquet attended St. Charles’ College, 
Bayswater, London, where he came under the influence of 
Father Manning, later Cardinal. From St. Charles’ he went 
to St. Gregory’s School, Downside; and here, as he has told 
us in a charming volume—Religio Religiosi—he was first at- 
tracted to the religious life as lived by the monks of St. 
Benedict. Downside has been his spiritual home during the 
whole of his life, and there his heart has always turned 
during many long pilgrimages he has made in various parts 
of Europe, in pursuit of his historical labors. 

Downside Abbey stands on a great plateau of the Men- 
dip Hills in Sommersetshire, about half-way between Bath 
and Wells. The land is bare and stony and in places stern 
and wild, with miles of rough pasture land broken by endless 
cross-lines of the great stone walls so characteristic of that 
part of England. The trees are sparse and the bushes are 
wind-bent, with here and there a lovely, infrequent, wooded 
hollow, pale gold in spring with primroses. The broad, white 
road that passes by the Abbey, running from Bath to Wells, 
is, in reality, the ancient Roman road of the West. Standing 
on the spot where this old Fosse-Way makes its plunge from 
the plateau towards Wells, the sweep of the Vale of Avalon 
fills the horizon beyond the crowding roofs of the Cathedral 
city. In the centre, set with delicate surprises, is the beautiful 
fourteenth century gray tower of St. Cuthbert’s. In the dis- 
tance, the Severn Sea reveals itself like a flash of sharp silver 
through a vale of haze, and in the distance the ruins of Glas- 
tonbury, defying the rust of time, are seen. The first thing 
that strikes a stranger approaching the little town of Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse is the extraordinary contrast between Downside 
Abbey and its surroundings. It seems at first almost impos- 
sible that so huge a building should exist in surroundings so 
unlikely, with sheep and cattle feeding almost beneath its 
walls, with children picking blackberries in the shadow of the 
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huge tower, in which the great Bede bell, swinging high up, 
fills with indescribable music these waste lands and valleys. 
Thrice a day the Angelus peals forth like a flood over the land, 
filling the valleys and villages with its great rolling sound. 
No more perfect home of Benedictine culture has been reared 
in the world since the days of Subiaco and Monte Cassino. 

Francis Gasquet came to Downside well prepared in mind 
and in heart for the appeal of the place. In 1865, he entered 
the novitiate at St. Michael’s Priory, Belmont, which was then 
the novitiate house of the English Benedictines; here, he took 
the name of Aidan in religion, and here he was professed in 
simple vows in 1866. While at Belmont the shaping of his 
character was largely the work of Prior Roger Bede Vaughan, 
the brother of Cardinal Vaughan, and later the Archbishop 
of Sidney. To Archbishop Vaughan and to Bishop Hedley, 
Francis Gasquet owes that thorough insight into the past 
which makes him today one of the foremost historians in the 
Church. In 1869, he made his solemn profession as a Bene- 
dictine at Downside, and at the completion of his theological 
course, in 1874, he was ordained to the priesthood. His first 
work was that of teaching in the school at Downside, where 
he was also for a time professor in theology to the younger 
monks. In 1878, when only thirty-two years of age, he was 
elected prior of Downside, and his administration was so suc- 
cessful that four years later he was unanimously reélected. 
It was during his term of office that the School which today 
rivals Eton and Harrow was modernized, and the great Abbey 
Church begun. Owing to a serious attack of heart trouble 
he was obliged to resign his priorship in 1885. In order to be 
near the skilled medical attention he needed, he was granted 
permission to reside in London as long as it should be found 
necessary. 

With no work to occupy his mind, his leisure became 
somewhat irksome, and he accepted the suggestion of his 
friend, the late Edmund Bishop, to try his hand at historical 
research. This effort resulted in the composition of what 
many believe to be his best work, Henry VIII. and the Eng- 
lish Monasteries, published in 1888. Immediately on its ap- 
pearance, his reputation as an historian was established. His 
superiors realized that his life work was clearly indicated in 
the success these two volumes brought, and with all the 
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wealth of Benedictine historical greatness behind them, they 
eagerly allowed him to pursue the field which he had unques- 
tionably made his own. From that day down to the present, 
his literary and historical productions have followed one an- 
other in rapid order. 

Before following Cardinal Gasquet’s historical work in 
detail, it would be well to recall his official progress. It was 
in recognition of his merits as an apologist for the pre-Refor- 
mation Church in England, that Pope Leo XIII. conferred upon 
the future Cardinal the Doctorate of Divinity. Some years 
later, the University of Louvain placed him side by side with 
Duchesne among its honorary doctors. His Reformation 
studies had indicated that Cardinal Gasquet was the most 
capable person to assist the Holy See in the difficult question 
of Anglican Orders. Though it was much against his inclina- 
tion to accept the appointment, made by Leo XIII. in 1896, 
to the Commission on Anglican Orders, he entered into the 
necessary studies with his accustomed zeal. His work on that 
famous board of inquiry was invaluable, one outstanding 
feature being his discovery of Bull Preclara Charissimi of 
1554, which practically insured the ultimate condemnation of 
Anglican Orders in the autumn of 1896. For his share in this 
celebrated certamen utriusque, Cardinal Gasquet received a 
congratulatory brief from Leo XIII. in 1897. 

In 1899 Cardinal Gasquet was elected President of the 
English Benedictine Congregation, being made titular Abbot 
of Reading, and later, in 1909, Abbot of St. Albans. To this 
important post in English Benedictine life he was regularly 
reélected, until he resigned the office of his elevation to the 
Sacred College. It was during his tenure of presidentship 
that Downside, Ampleforth and Woolhampton were, by his 
zeal, raised to the dignity of Abbeys, and his former residence 
in London was erected into a House of Studies. He was like- 
wise instrumental in opening Houses of Study at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He was appointed by Pius X. a Consultor on the 
Pontifical Commission for the Reunion of Dissident Churches, 
and, in 1907, the same Pontiff appointed him president of a 
Commission formed to examine the text of the Latin Vulgate 
and to collect manuscripts for its emendation. He gathered a 
body of experts from his own Order to aid him in this work, 
and he took up his residence at Rome in order to centralize 
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their labors. A marvelous collection of photographs of the 
best Scriptural manuscripts have been made under his care. 
His appeal to the Catholic scholars of the United States for 
help brought him a generous response, and thus the contin- 
uance of his work was made possible. 

At the last consistory held by Pius X., in May, 1914, Fran- 
cis Gasquet was created Cardinal-Deacon of the Church, with 
the title of St. George in Valabro, the same title having been 
held by Cardinal Newman. Subsequently, Cardinal Gasquet 
changed this title for that of Santa Maria in Campitelli. His 
permanent residence is at the Palazzo di S. Callisto, Traste- 
vere, Rome, and he is one of the Cardinals in Curia. Since 
his elevation to the Sacred College, Cardinal Gasquet has been 
appointed on various Congregations, and has been made Car- 
dinal-Protector of the English College at Rome. His last 
appointment was that of Archivist and Librarian of the Holy 
See. In this capacity he published last year an interesting 
series of documents under the title, Great Britain and the Holy 
See, 1792-1806—-A Chapter in the History of Diplomatic Rela- 
tions Between England and Rome. 

As a writer, Cardinal Gasquet has won for himself an 
established place of preéminence as an authority on the 
Reformation period of English history and on the centuries 
immediately preceding it. In conjunction with Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, he published, in 1890, Edward VI. and the Book of 
Common Prayer, an exhaustive study of the sources of that 
well-known liturgical treasure. In 1893, he published The 
Great Pestilence; two years later The Abbot of Glastonbury 
appeared. His classic introduction to the latest edition of 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, was published separately 
under the title, Monastic Constitutional History, a little work 
which stands in the front rank of medizval appreciations. 
The Old English Bible, which appeared in 1897, contains a 
series of essays of miscellaneous character throwing a re- 
markably corrective light upon the time of Wyclif. The Eve 
of the Reformation became necessary owing to the consider- 
able amount of interest and comment created by his first his- 
torical work, and was published in 1900. On the occasion of 
the thirteenth centenary of St. Gregory the Great, Cardinal 
Gasquet edited a St. Gall manuscript life of the Saint, entitled 
Vita Antiquissima Sti. Gregorii Magni. For the Royal His- 
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torical Society he edited, with historical introductions, the 
Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, in three volumes. This 
work has re-awakened serious study in the history of a re- 
ligious Order which was once scattered all over England, but 
about which singularly little was known up to that time. In 
1906, he published a volume of correspondence, entitled Lord 
Acton and His Circle. This was followed by Leaves From My 
Diary—a charmingly intimate account of what took place in 
Rome during the discussion that preceded the condemnation 
of Anglican Orders. Many other works also have appeared 
from his pen since 1888, his last volume being The History of 
the Venerable English College at Rome, published in the 
course of the last year. 

Only one serious attack on his historical ability has been 
made in that time, and the result of the article in question, 
entitled “Catholic Truth and Historical Truth,” by G. G. Coul- 
ton in the December, 1905, issue of The Contemporary Review, 
has been the strengthening of his place as the standard Eng- 
lish authority for the Reformation period. His historical 
works have been written in an excellent spirit, with calm, 
and in a conciliatory manner; but everywhere in his pages 
his great learning and ability are manifest. He has taken 
for his field a vile period of English history, a period filled 
with the depravity of those who had no conscientious scruples 
in heaping their slanders upon the religious men and women 
of the time. He has met the lies of Froude and the misstate- 
ments of other English historians in a true Benedictine spirit. 
His pen has swept across the time of Henry VIII. with a fire 
that brands forever the impossible monarch as the first bar- 
barian in modern England. “My sympathies,” he says, “are 
naturally engaged, where the Church is in question, but I 
have striven to avoid anything like presenting or pleading a 
case, which indeed I felt would defeat my purpose . . . My 
belief is that the facts speak strongly enough for themselves 
and I have endeavored to add as little as possible of my own 
to the story they tell. All I desire is that my readers should 
judge from the letters, documents and opinions, whether bare 
justice has hitherto been done to the memory of pre-Refor- 
mation Catholicism in England.” 

Dr. James Gairdner, who for years worked alongside of 
Cardinal Gasquet in the British Museum, on first reviewing 
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the Cardinal’s work called him the greatest living authority 
on that period. “The old scandals,” he wrote, “universally 
discredited at the time, and believed in by a later generation 
only through prejudice and ignorance, are now dispelled for- 
ever and no candid Protestant will ever think of reviving 
them.” His reviewers have never denied him the first and 
essential quality of the true historian, however humble— 
honesty of purpose and a determination to set forth the truth 
in all its nakedness. 

Cardinal Gasquet takes his place beside the great Cath- 
olic historians of modern times. In his own way he has done 
work which rivals that of Lingard, Pastor, Hergenroether, 
Baronius, Newman and Duchesne. Augustine Birrell, in com- 
menting on one of Cardinal Gasquet’s works, makes a charac- 
teristic utterance: “When piety and learning combine, even 
a Protestant may throw up his bowler hat.” By his ample 
knowledge, his sound scholarship, his rigid impartiality and 
his critical skill, to quote a tribute from the Duke of Norfolk, 
Cardinal Gasquet has illumined the darkest portions of Eng- 
lish history, and the supreme result of his fifty years of re- 


ligious life as a monk of the oldest Order in the Church and 
as a scholar second to none in that Order, is the fact that the 
inherited Protestant traditions of the Reformation, namely, 
the general corruption of minds and morals as well as the 
doctrines and the ignorance of religious truths no less than 
the neglect of piety on the part of clergy and people, have 
passed away forever. 








THE SUPREME SACRIFICE. 
BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


SsqHE changed attitude of France towards the 
Church and the resumption of official relations 
with the Vatican, is doubtless due to the gener- 
osity and courage with which thousands of cler- 

% ical combatants promptly responded to the call 
to arms and heroically made the supreme sacrifice in defence 
of the fatherland. It seems already a far-off cry when “le 
cléricalisme, voila l'ennemi!” rallied the revolutionary forces 
in that country and led to the attack upon the religious Orders 
and Congregations; to the dispersion of their members and 
the seizure of their property. All that is changed, at least 
to a large extent. If the spirit that inspired it is not quite 
extinct, it is moribund. After the unequivocal proof which 
the clerical body has given of its self-sacrificing patriotism, it 
is no longer possible to regard it as in any sense inimical. 

Under the title, “Une Ame Séraphique aux Armées, Pére 
Paulin relates the brief life story of a young Capuchin re- 
ligious, René Bériot, in religion Frére Eleuthére, one of sev- 
eral members of that Order who made the supreme sacrifice. 
It is a story simple in its elements, but significant of the close 
union between religion and patriotism, between fidelity to the 
Church and to one’s country, showing how, far from being 
mutually antagonistic, they are mutually inseparable; patriot- 
ism, in its moral aspects, being an exercise of charity in the 
higher sense of the word, the sense in which the Apostle ranks 
it as the greatest of the theological virtues. “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” are words applicable to the patriotism which has 
stood the test of the sacrifice of one’s life in a just cause, the 
cause of the liberation of one’s native land from foreign 
aggression. 

One of the children of the soil, the son of poor country 
folk, who ambitioned nothing higher for him than to become 
a good Christian and a good worker like themselves, René 
Bériot was born at Montreuil on November 11, 1894. He be- 
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longed to those agricultural peasantry, strongly attached to 
the land, who were the nation’s mainstay in its hours of danger 
and distress and who formed the bulk of the army. A chance 
meeting with a Capuchin friar who conducted the exercises 
for the jubilee in 1904 led to his entering the Ecole Séraphique, 
or Capuchin Juniorate. Partly from motives of humility and 
partly from doubts of his mental capacity to pursue the usual 
course of studies preparatory to admission to the priesthood, 
he wanted instead to become a lay brother, but his spiritual 
director, who regarded it as a temptation to divert him from 
his true vocation, dissuaded him from taking this step. 
René felt a great attraction to the foreign missions, an at- 
traction which was deepened by witnessing the moving 
ceremony preceding the departure of religious for India, and 
by a visit from a missioner, who descanted upon the 
labors, sufferings and merits of these modern apostles in 
the icy regions of the North or the blazing sun of the Tropics. 
Opening his mind to the Provincial on the subject, in 1916, 
he said: “To become a good missioner of the Gospel! That 
is the dream of my life. From my tenderest years this desire 
has remained with me and daily increases; I don’t hide it 
from you, my greatest desire is to go to India, to labor for 
the regeneration of those people still seated in the shadow of 
death; to spend myself unstintingly, far from the gaze of men, 
among those creatures slaves of Satan, to bring some of them 
under the yoke of the Lord, which is so sweet and so light.” 
But his desire of self-immolation was not to be gratified in 
distant regions, but nearer home, in the hard life of the 
trenches. 

Since the expulsions, Capuchin novices, students and 
juniors had been huddled together in the Chateau of Spy, but 
in 1912 they were transferred to a convent in Dutch Limburg, 
joined by students of the Province of Paris, who had taken 
refuge in Kadi-Keui in Turkey-in-Asia under the direction of 
a saintly and learned religious, Father Raymond of Cour- 
cerault, who was later killed in action. On September 8, 
1913, René Bériot received the habit and took the name of 
Frére Eleuthére at the novitiate at Breust-Eysden in Holland. 
He was a model novice, with a high idea of the Franciscan 
spirit and life, intensified by association with others like- 
minded. “Rarely,” says Pére Paulin, “have superiors found 
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themselves in presence of such a fine assemblage of aspirants 
to the Capuchin life. Clerics and lay brothers earnestly vied 
with one another in fidelity to the various observances and 
willingness to become interpenetrated with the Franciscan 
spirit, as later they were to rival each other in heroic courage 
in the service of their country. It was among them that, in 
October, 1914, during the first battle in Flanders, God was 
pleased to select the first victim of the Order in France, 
Brother Crispin, a brave Vendean peasant who had been the 
finished model of the perfect novice, favored with extra- 
ordinary lights in prayer. Likewise, a fellow countryman, 
Joseph Neau, Brother Victorin of Roussay (Maine-et-Loire) 
was to fall on November 7, 1916; a man of faith, gifted with 
a charming simplicity, he had been a pious and industrious 
young man in his native parish, worthy of being quoted as a 
model to all, but only entered the novitiate a few months 
before the War. Another, only counting the glorious dead, 
came from Rheims, the martyred city. His life was equally a 
painful martyrdom, to which, near Verdun, a bullet from the 
retreating enemy put an end, on September 24, 1917. Brother 
Désiré had had, in fact, severe trials. Of sound, good sense, 
but with a mind unaccustomed to intellectual labor and a 
memory somewhat truant, he met with real difficulties in his 
studies. His indomitable tenacity and resolute perseverance, 
no less than his profound faith and ardent piety, alone re- 
tained in the Capuchin Order a subject whose military life 
was to add lustre to his magnificent virtue.”* He was enam- 
ored of the folly of the Cross; folly in the estimation of world- 
lings, but the truest wisdom in that of ascetics. “Ask St. 
Francis,” he wrote when in the novitiate, “to put into my 
heart a little of the fire of holy love with which his burned, 
so that I may pass for a fool and a madman in the eyes of the 
world, that my life may be like his, a life of prayer, a 
life of penitence, a life of poverty, obedience and chastity, 
that I may be, like him, enamored of the holy folly of 
the Cross and wishful only of knowing Jesus and Jesus 
crucified.” 

The convent was rapidly depopulated. Several, within 
a few months or a few weeks of their profession, were sum- 


1 The Life of Sub-Lieutenant Léon Miané (Brother Désiré of Rheims) has been 
written and published. 
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moned to serve France, an order which they willingly obeyed, 
though heart-wrung at the thought of not being able to conse- 
crate themselves to God. The country claimed Brother Eleu- 
thére; but he had not to answer the call until October. Mean- 
while, on the eighth of September, 1914, he pronounced his 
vows. 

The transition from the cloister to the camp, from the 
convent cell to the barrack, though a rude wrench made no 
change in his interior; he took refuge in what St. Catherine 
of Siena called the cell of the soul. “Pray hard that I may 
always be, in the barrack as in the convent, a religious, and 
at the same time a good, an excellent soldier, serving what is 
grandest and noblest, God and France,” he wrote. 

His elder brethren, who had preceded him, were already 
in the firing line. At the first call to arms exiled religious 
crossed the frontier and hurried to the succor of their coun- 
try; it gained for them marks of esteem and admiration, being 
greeted at Jeumont, a city by no means pro-clerical, with 
the cry, “Vive les Péres, vive les Péres!” Religious of all 
Orders were ready to die in its defence. They came from all 
parts of the world to exchange their habits for the military 
uniform, encouraged by their patriotic superiors. 

During the first three days as a new recruit in barracks 
at Nevers, Frére Eleuthére thought he would die of grief at 
having to leave his convent, but, trusting in Our Lady, he got 
over the crisis and recovered his serenity of mind. They 
were not altogether a bad lot he was thrown amongst, though 
he saw and heard many things that shocked and grieved him. 
They did not laugh at him when night and morning he knelt 
in prayer. “I never,” he wrote, “heard a hurtful word from 
them; on the contrary, they respected me. I am by no means 
unhappy. I would prefer to live in peace in my convent at 
Breust, but since it is the holy will of God, I submit with all 
my heart.” He adds: “Every evening, with few exceptions, 
I assist at Benediction at the Sisters of Mercy, and, before 
leaving, pay a visit to Our Lady of Lourdes, whose grotto is 
in the garden. It was at the Sisters I saw the tomb of Ber- 
nadette Soubirous.” 

After two months at Nevers, he was sent to the front. 
“This evening,” he wrote on November 11th, “we have seen 
one thousand five hundred of our comrades in arms depart 
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for the firing line. No doubt, our turn is coming. We do 
not dread that day, which is not far off. I trust entirely in 
God and the Blessed Virgin, and I have long since made the 
sacrifice of my life. Besides, if the good God wants me, He 
can well preserve me and bring me back to the bosom of my 
religious family.” 

The marching order came on December 5th. “I am to 
go probably tomorrow,” he wrote. “I have all my equip- 
ment. May the holy will of God be done! I make the sacri- 
fice of my life to God, if it is necessary; I give it up to Him 
with a good heart.” 

Two ideas, two strong convictions dominated and shaped 
the course of his all-too-brief life—duty and sacrifice. 
“Frére Eleuthére,” said a priest-soldier, “considered his call 
to arms as the will of God, and then fulfilled his military 
duties with the zeal and spirit of faith with which he had 
made his religious exercises in community.” Just before he 
went into the firing line, he said: “I shall go gladly, because 
I am doing the holy will of God.”? His abandonment to the 
Divine Will touched the heroic. At the close of March, 1918, 
when the Germans launched a furious attack upon Noyon, 
he wrote: “The Boches are fiercely attacking our English 
Allies and we have come to their help. Is it death? We are 
at the disposal of Divine Providence. May Mary, my heav- 
enly Queen, do what seems to her best with her little slave.” 
Like De Montfort, whose Treatise on True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, was one of his favorite books, he called him- 
self “a slave of Mary.” His trust in her was only second to 
his trust in Providence. “For a long time,” he said, “I have 
thrown myself into the arms of the Blessed Virgin, and I 
dread nothing, not even death, although my wish is to remain 
on earth some years longer to resume my dear religious life 
and work for the salvation of souls.” Five weeks after he 
had entered the barracks, he wrote: “Pray much for me, par- 
ticularly to the good Mother. Thanks to her, life in barracks 
doesn’t upset me. She knows how to fix my attention on 
heaven and feed my soul with the bread of prayer.” Later, 
he added: “I see and hear evil alongside me, but I raise my 
thoughts higher and find union with God in the life of prayer, 
the preservative agaihst every evil.” In another letter he 

2 October, 1914. 
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said: “The dangers of military life have passed over me like 
water off a duck’s back.” 

He was bon camarade and liked by his companions in 
arms. In the heat of the conflict, when shot and shell went 
hurtling through the air, he often was the first to hasten to 
the relief of the wounded, a work of charity that cost much. 
One of the survivors wrote after his death: “I could prove 
that he was the most affectionate of the boys, the most faith- 
ful of comrades, the best of soldiers.” He was one of the 
bravest of the brave. During the terrible times at Noyon, 
his battalion was the most valiant. After the formidable 
mélée his chiefs proclaimed his section one of the bravest of 
the heroic company that had foiled the enemy’s effort, and 
gave it again the croix de guerre with this splendid tribute: 
“Has continuously given proof of bravery and sang-froid 
in the actions on the twenty-fourth to the twenty-fifth of 
March, 1918, has emptied all its cartouches, defending its 
position foot to foot.” 

He might have said with Tennyson’s ideal knight, “my 
strength is as the strength of ten, because my heart is pure.” 
He led the life of an angel in barrack and camp, preserving 
the whiteness of his soul unsullied. All voices were unan- 
imous in praise of his unblemished purity; he was perfectly 
faithful to his vow of chastity, proving by deeds more than 
by words that the chaste man is not only the most courageous, 
but the manliest man. 

He was not elated by victory or applause. “As to pov- 
erty,” he wrote to his former director, “I wish to be a faithful 
disciple of it. I only buy what is strictly necessary. My ideal 
is to live as the poorest of the soldiers, like one who possesses 
nothing and receives nothing from anyone. Ah! how I thank 
God for not having given me decorations, for having left me 
in the rank and file. What a magnificent life! What a 
precious life! How well adapted it is to my position as a 
slave of Mary!”* He had thoroughly imbibed the primitive 
Franciscan spirit, drinking it in from the pages of Father 
Leopold de Chérancé’s Life of St. Francis,* over which he 
loved to linger. 


8 Letter of December 8, 1917. 
4 Nearly 50,000 copies of this popular Life of the founder of the Friars Minor 
have been sold in France, and the English version of it has passed through three 
editions. 
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After being wounded in the Somme offensive in June, 
1916, he was sent for treatment to an excellent religious house 
at Saint-Brieuc. The inevitable mortifications imposed on 
the wounded soldier were not enough for him. At meals he 
wished only to be served after the others, to have the refuse 
bits, and by all sorts of little maneuvers found a way of giving 
his share of the dessert to less austere companions. Under- 
going painful operations was to him a favorable opportunity 
of resembling more perfectly his Crucified Master, and he 
did not wish to be spared any pains. The surgeon, aston- 
ished at such endurance in a frame so delicate, openly ex- 
pressed his surprise and congratulated the patient. “I am 
persuaded,” wrote the infirmarian, “that from that moment 
this surgeon, though lax in religion, formed the highest idea 
of the spirit of mortification and sacrifice of the Capuchins.” 

Campaigning is a hard life, and it gave Frére Eleuthére 
many opportunities of mortification. “My position is very 
well adapted to sanctify me, if I am faithful to correspond 
with grace,” he said. “This War is perhaps for me a second 
novitiate. I have superiors to command me; consequently, I 
have only to obey. I am a simple soldier in the lowest 
degree of the military hierarchy; I must then necessarily be 
humble. Now, on simple soldiers devolve many painful and 
revolting tasks. What occasions of mortifying self-will in 
accepting without interior resistance all these sufferings, all 
these difficulties, those incongruities inherent to the military 
life.” Elsewhere he says: “For a child of St. Francis, it is 
perfect joy that comes from this extreme poverty and morti- 
fication. We lodge in this damp, cold weather in a tent in a 
wood, having nothing whereon to rest our bodies but some 
branches or a little straw. Blessed be God, Who permits a 
child of St. Francis to imitate his Father’s examples of pov- 
erty and penitence.” To an afflicted fellow-countryman he 
writes: “Put all your confidence in the good God and throw 
yourself into the arms of Mary. . Accept with submission, even 
with joy, all the sufferings, all the privations of this long War. 
And if death comes to you, receive it as a Sister after the 
manner of St. Francis; it will lead you to the bosom of God.” 
To one of his religious brethren he wrote: “Here we are again 
for some days in the furnace, exposed to danger, subjected 
to all sorts of sufferings and privations, worn out with fatigue 
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and watchings.” One day a poor soldier, father of a family, 
destitute of everything, asked from him boots and bread. 
He at once emptied his wallet and took off his shoes and gave 
them to him.” “I am a Capuchin,” he simply said. “I can 
walk very well barefooted.” It was in the vicinity of Yprés. 
He had to march, then, barefooted in severe wintry weather 
in that particularly cold region. In one of his letters he says: 
“I am in the trenches, living underground in a hole I dug out 
myself. There, alone like a hermit, I am happy.” 

He was always the Capuchin friar; true to his colors as a 
religious, as he was true to his colors as a soldier. Having 
lost his military livret, or booklet, as they were preparing 
another and asked him his profession, he replied: “I am a 
Capuchin.” Capuchin? It’s not a profession, we'll put you 
down ‘student.’” “No,” he said, “I am a Capuchin.” “Well, 
‘ecclesiastical student.’” “No,I ama Capuchin. I don’t wish 
to be called anything but a Capuchin; otherwise I won’t ac- 
cept my livret.” He did not; for a very long time, up to his 
death, he had only a simple leaf to establish his identity; a 
fact which was verified during his furloughs and after his 
decease. An intimate friend testified: “I can affirm that he 
would not have kept about him a livret on which the word 
Capuchin was not written.” An officer, more intolerant than 
brave, approached him one day and told him to- put his 
Sacred Heart badge, which he always wore conspicuously 
when going into action, under his uniform. He promptly 
replied: “I am going to death and you are remaining behind. 
Take my place and I give up my flag. (He was then standard- 
bearer.) I am a true soldier, but I am also a true religious; 
let me die as I wish.” Applause broke out from the ranks. 
The Capuchin went into the trenches bearing his badge as 
well as the flag. The brave man who did not fear death was 
not going to yield to human respect when he knew he was in 
the right. Fear never got hold of him; nothing could stop 
him in view of any movement or action deemed necessary. 

Frére Eleuthére was equally fearless and uncompromis- 
ing in his attitude towards the civil authorities of the Maine- 
et-Loire. When the war allowance was withheld from his 
parents, who badly needed it, and their efforts to obtain it 
failed, he wrote to the Prefect: “It seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment should, without the least hesitation, deem it a 
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pleasure to act justly to my parents. Who drove the Re- 
ligious Orders out of France? It was the Government. Who 
then hastened to fly to the succor of invaded France, if it was 
not those very religious who, several years before, saw them- 
selves expelled from their country, not on account of their 
crimes—bandits are too easily acquitted in France—but be- 
cause they observed the law of God. In all justice, we were 
by no means obliged to come; we might have remained peac- 
ably abroad; but our hearts, which were still French, despite 
insults and outrages—not of the country, but of its Govern- 
ment—impelled us to come to defend the land of our birth 
from which they had violently driven us. Already for three 
years we have largely done our duty, witness the long list 
of our dead. At the moment when we are fulfilling the same 
duties as our fellow-citizens, why should we not enjoy the 
same privileges, the same rights as they? It would seem that 
our only right is to get killed.” Eight days after his mother 
had an interview with the Prefect, the allowance was granted. 

There have been not a few soldier-saints before and after 
the great soldier-saints, St. Martin of Tours and St. Ignatius 
Loyola. This young Capuchin seems to have been one in 
process of formation, judging by what is told of his inner, as 
well as his external, life. In his letters, written without the 
shadow of a thought or suspicion that they would ever be 
printed, he lays bare his whole soul. It was a soul of trans- 
parent candor and simplicity, a typically Franciscan one, like 
those who formed the gente poverella the Saint of Assisi gath- 
ered round him in the Umbrian Valley; the Junipers and Leos 
and Gileses, whose sayings and doings have been handed 
down to us by the anonymous author of the Fioretti, a con- 
temporary who conversed and lived with them. 

Though the army is not an atmosphere favorable to 
growth in holiness—however much it may tend to habits of 
discipline, duty and order, it is not at all a school of saints—the 
life of Frére Eleuthére shows that it is possible to practise 
the Christian virtues, even to an heroic degree, in a barrack, 
a camp or on the battlefield. “During this War,” says the 
author, “we have witnessed sublime self-devotedness, heroic 
acts of virtues. Sinners have been converted; the tepid have 
become fervent; religious and sacerdotal vocations have 
germinated in the sanguinary conflict. Others, alas too many, 
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have become weak; their faith could not stand the terrible 
trial; occasions have caused Christians, faithful until then, to 
fall. Even consecrated souls will all their lives lament cer- 
tain weaknesses. Ah! certainly the first months of the War 
had revealed faith; thousands of Christians, at the front and 
in the interior, came back to God; unhappily, one is wearied 
by the interminable length of the endurance; and, perhaps, 
we have, at least partly, lost the gains so happily registered 
in the beginning. This point will be long discussed. But 
who will decide this other question, who will even think of 
it: Can one sanctify himself in the army? Can one become 
a saint when he lives for years the life of a campaigning sol- 
dier? 

No doubt—and all the masters of the spiritual life could 
support us with their evidence—we should reply, it is pos- 
sible, with the grace of God: one can sanctify himself in the 
most difficult situations. And yet we see at this response the 
skeptical smile of all those valorous poilus, laymen, semi- 
narists, religious, even priests, who have had to combat and 
unrelaxingly defend their virtue in the midst of dreadful 
dangers. No doubt, one may sanctify himself, they will say 
to us, but who will show us a saint, not only an heroic, vir- 
tuous, faithful soldier—thank God, we have legions of them— 
but let them show us a soldier who found in the military 
life the providential means of attaining to the highest per- 
fection, and we will give in, we will proclaim, that if the 
army may be for certain persons a school of perdition, for 
others it is really an opportunity of arriving at sanctity. We 
can admire this example in the person of Frére Eleuthére; 
the poor little Capuchin is a striking testimony of the fecun- 
dity of the power of Divine grace in a faithful soul; and it 
is a useful work to show how he availed of every oppor- 
tunity, apparently the most unfavorable, to continue the 
ascent, as he would say, of “the mountain of Love.” It is also 
to pay homage to God, Author of all good, all perfection, and 
proclaim His glory. Pére Paulin has done this, and done 
it well. 

Frére Eleuthére set before himself sanctity as a thing to 
be aimed at. “It is the only thing that engages and ought to 
engage my attention. The War cannot prevent me from 
working out my sanctification.” His surroundings instead 
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of relaxing, strengthened his resolution. “I do not ask of the 
good God to be a miracle-working saint,” he said. “No, it 
would be pride; what I ask of Him is, that His divine love 
should reign sovereign master of my poor heart. I wish to be 
a saint, indeed, but a hidden saint, loving the Beloved to 
madness (d la folie).” He was ready to pay the price, to 
earn it by suffering and sacrifice. “Every soldier,” he said, 
“is a true martyr. In the lives of the saints we admire their 
penances; sleeping on three planks, frequent fasts, passing 
whole nights in prayer, deprivation of sleep—all that was 
regarded as extraordinary. It is true that the saints acted 
voluntarily and under the irresistible impulse of a daily-in- 
creasing love of God. But on the soldier are imposed much 
harder penances: to rest in the mud, shivering with cold, the 
feet frozen, to spend nights as a vigilant sentinel on guard, to 
suffer hunger and thirst, harassed with fatigue and yet ob- 
liged to make long marches under a crushing weight. To 
what a degree of sanctity would he not attain if he had under- 
stood his life, if he had endured all that for the love of God!” 
Frére Eleuthére only endured what many other service men 
had to endure, but he endured it in a different spirit; and it is 
the spirit that quickens and sanctifies suffering. 

He filled many functions. He was alternately baggage- 
master; brancardier or stretcher-bearer, bringing, under fire, 
the wounded from the front to the base hospital; infirmarian; 
combatant; grenadier; commandant; liaison-agent, and 
standard-bearer—two of the most perilous posts—and in dis- 
charging difficult and dangerous duties earned the admiration 
of his comrades and the commendations of his superior of- 
ficers for his bravery, coolness, devotion to duty and his hu- 
manity and unselfishness in caring for the wounded, of which 
many instances are given. Several times they wanted to 
make him a corporal—at one time he had temporary charge 
of a squadron—and it was even proposed that he should go 
into training to be raised to the rank of officer; but he pre- 
ferred to remain a simple soldier, one of the rank and file. 

It fell to his lot to take part in several of the most mo- 
mentous movements during the War; was under the murder- 
ous fire at Mort-Homme, where of the two thousand six hun- 
dred men of his regiment who went into action, only six hun- 
‘dred returned; was wounded in the Somme offensive on July 
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1, 1916, when in the first line, aiding the wounded under a 
violent artillery fire, and mentioned in dispatches as having 
given proof “of the finest qualities of bravery, energy and de- 
votedness;” again in the action of April, 1917, wounded in 
the head, he displayed magnificent self-possession, valor and 
heroism, leading to the attack the handful of men under his 
orders when most of their comrades were losing confidence; in 
the most tragic episode of all the War, the formidable German 
advance from Saint-Quentin to Noyon and Montdidier and 
the projected march on Paris, ending with the second battle 
of the Marne (July, 1918). 

When, after Marshal Foch—as distinguished for his 
bravery in the profession of faith as in the profession of 
arms—had consecrated the French forces to the Sacred Heart, 
on September 30th, a final and decisive offensive was de- 
livered, the regiment to which Frére Eleuthére was attached 
found itself in the post of honor. On the eighth of that month, 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the young Capu- 
chin combatant, before taking part in the fight, put himself 
under the special protection of Our Lady and before an im- 
provised altar, after receiving for the last time Holy Com- 
munion, renewed his vows on the fourth anniversary of his 
religious profession. “The holy will of our Divine Master 
is unknown to me,” he wrote. “I count, however, upon the 
maternal protection of Mary, my Divine Queen; but one never 
knows.” 

On the morning of the sixteenth, always ready for per- 
ilous missions, he again placed himself at the disposal of his 
superior officers, who assigned to him the duty of ensuring 
a connection with the neighboring company. The situation 
was grave and the danger very serious; it might mean death, 
for he had to advance under a hail of bullets. But he did not 
hesitate, glad to risk his life for God, for France and for his 
comrades. He did not fulfill his mission before a shell frac- 
tured his thigh and caused him to lose consciousness. His 
companion rushed to his relief, put him with his back to a 
tree, gave him first aid and went to fetch the brancardiers. 
When his comrades, after vainly searching for him on the 
grassy slopes of the Vesle hills, at length found him at the 
foot of the tree, he was dead with his face to the enemy! 
The wound had probably severed the femoral artery; he bled 
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to death, thus shedding the last drop of his blood. The su- 
preme sacrifice was complete! 

His obsequies were like his life—simple. A priest-in- 
firmarian recited the last prayers, and he was buried in the 
military cemetery to the north of Courlandon. Loving hands 
placed over his grave a cross, to which was attached a French 
cockade—two things emblematical of what was nearest to his 
heart in life and in death—-self-sacrifice for the love of God 
and the love of his native land. 





THE BURNING BUSH. 
BY PATRICK COLEMAN. 


I saw a whitethorn at the close of day, 
New-fledged with tender foliage of May. 

Me and the burning west it stood between 
And shone translucent, like a lamp of green— 
A bush no longer, but a marvel bright, 

A mystery of soft ethereal light; 

A flaming mist; the spirit of the Spring 

Tiptoe on earth and poised on luminous wing; 
A dryad’s soul by some weird Druid spun 

In emerald raiment rendered visible 

And airily hovering o’er the lucent stream 
Wherein it shone reflected as a dream. 


Then suddenly God’s glory filled the field, 
For there, by His omnipotence revealed, 
Stood flaming bright the miracle divine 

That Moses, awe-struck, saw on Horeb shine. 


So glow, methinks, God’s angels in His sight, 

All interpenetrated with His light; 

So catch the glory of His face divine 

And round His throne in ranks resplendent shine. 
So round Him burn the radiant Seraphim, 
Weaving about them of their pinions bright 

A golden mist of luminous shade to dim 

The beams of His intolerable light. 





KATRINKA’S BELATED CHILDHOOD. 


BY GRACE IRENE CARROLL. 


morning newspaper and coffee in the little 
garden off the street, looked absently down the 
pretty vista of one of Amsterdam’s canals. 
“Good-morning, Mijnheer,” called Jan Val- 
poort, lifting his Dutch cap smilingly. He was a ruddy- 
cheeked young fellow in knee bloomers. 

“Ah, good-morning, Jan,” returned Mijnheer, the Amer- 
ican. “I was just wishing to see you. The morning is perfect 
for painting, and there is a sketch that I am anxious to get. 
If you are starting on your trip to Broek, I will join you.” 

Jan looked troubled. 

“Mijnheer, how regretful I am! I am not today making 
the trip down the canal.” He hesitated a moment. “I have 
work in the city and must omit my usual trip today,” he ended 
apologetically, though lamely. 

The American artist frowned with displeasure. It was 
annoying to have his desires frustrated and his plans upset 
by Jan’s private affairs. That the lad must earn a living, 
and that by more than one means, was to him only an annoy- 
ing detail. Jan’s boat was convenient to reach many paint- 
able spots along the pretty, tree-bordered, aquatic streets, 
with their carpets of green lily-pads, and this was now many 
times that he had been mysteriously employed otherwise. 

“This is the second time this week that you have disap- 
pointed me, Jan,” observed Mijnheer, the American, sternly. 
“I must certainly look for another boat.” 

“How much I am sorry,” protested Jan with well-assumed 
penitence. “But I am poor, Mijnheer, and must earn if I 
would marry; and Katrinka will be finding someone else to 
marry her before long if I do not soon save enough. Already 
many seek her. But I will arrange the boat for tomorrow 
morning without fail.” 

Mijnheer, the artist, dismissed the supplicating Jan with 
some irritation and returned to his morning newspaper. 
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Then, as Jan’s picturesque figure disappeared down the tree- 
shaded avenue, his mood softened. He was a comely Dutch 
lad, seemingly destitute of the sleepiness that characterized 
the ordinary Dutch disposition. Rather, he seemed animated 
with unusual desire to work and earn. It was commendable 
to be proprietor of one’s own boat so young, and extra good 
fortune to find so generous a patron as the American painter, 
who desired always to find quiet spots in which to sketch. 
With Dutch thrift, Jan had placed his barge at Mijnheer’s 
disposal, and thereby earned many an extra gulden to add 
to the little store being laid aside against the time when 
Katrinka should consent to wed him and share his boat as a 
home. But Jan, it seemed, had other ways and means of 
picking up gulden, and his avidity to utilize them frequently 
conflicted with Mijnheer’s plans to paint in the country. It 
was annoying, but a sweetheart who was a wife in perspective, 
was without doubt sufficient incentive for earning every extra 
stuiver possible, and Mijnheer forgave Jan accordingly. 

A little late his meditations were again disturbed by a 
girlish figure gliding past his table like a shadow. 

“Good-morning, Mijnheer,” said a soft, timid voice. 

“Oh, good-morning,” he replied, as the girl cast a furtive 
glance at him and stole quickly by. 

It was Katrinka in her short, full skirts and high-waisted 
bodice, her head covered with a great starched linen cap, her 
round white arms bare, and her feet in their wooden sabots 
and homespun stockings. Her round, baby-like face had a 
complexion of cream and roses, and her eyes, big and child- 
like, were china-blue. She was scarcely more than a child, 
yet she had the bloom and grace of a woman. 

“You are out early this morning, Katrinka,” Mijnheer 
ventured. 

“I go to the studio of the English lady to pose,” she an- 
swered in a shy, low tone as she passed. 

Mijnheer, the American, frowned as he watched her go. 
How did it happen that the days when she posed always coin- 
cided with those on which Jan was to be absent in the city, 
and why did she steal by as though her act were a guilty one? 
Jan was a good boy, honestly in love with her, and trustingly 
foolish over her. Did he know of these frequent posings? 
There were times when Mijnheer, the American, asked him- 
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self if after all the girl were really so guileless. Was she not, 
perhaps, deep enough to be deceiving them all? There was 
certainly something secretive about her air and manner. He 
watched the picturesque, childish figure in its multi-colored 
raiment as it melted from view in the distance. There were 
many Dutch girls as pretty, but Katrinka’s charm consisted 
in a childish something that seemed to envelope her, though 
one could not exactly name it. She was eighteen, but there 
were times when she seemed scarcely eight; and while really 
old enough to marry her ardent suitor, she impressed one as 
being still a little girl in many ways. 

Mijnheer, the American, had studied her surreptitiously 
these many weeks past at times when she had waited on him 
in the pension of which Mevrouw Therese Hooge, Katrinka’s 
old grandmother, was the conciérge. There was a large fam- 
ily of children, Katrinka being the oldest, and old Therese 
had been both father and mother to all the brood for many 
years. Katrinka might be said to have never had a childhood, 
for from the time that she was old enough to know water 
from dirt, she had had the Dutch traits of cleanliness and 
thrift instilled into her, and her days had been spent in scrub- 
bing, polishing and cleaning, outside and inside, every clean- 
able surface in the pension. 

“Good-day, Mijnheer,” a voice beside him interrupted his 
musings for a third time that morning, and he looked to see 
Mevrouw Therese Hooge standing near by, her knitting in her 
hands, the needles clicking rapidly as she stood. She was a 
small, leathery-looking, toil-hardened, old woman, with an 
eye that was as bright and alert as that of a little bird. “Has 
Mijnheer breakfasted well? Is there anything more I can get 
him? Katrinka has gone to the English lady painter to pose.” 

Mijnheer, the American, drained the last of his coffee and 
set the cup back into the saucer without reply, and the old 
dame stole an uneasy, troubled glance at him as she watched 
‘ his deliberate movements. 

“Perhaps Mijnheer knows the English artist for whom 
Katrinka poses?” she ventured questioningly. 

“Yes,” he conceded briefly, after just a moment of hesi- 
tation. He did not find it necessary to add that he did not 
know equally well that Katrinka was always posing for her 
when she said she was. 


_ 
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“Yes?” she repeated tentatively, waiting expectantly for 
him to supplement his laconic answer, which, however, he 
seemed disinclined to do. 

Mevrouw sighed as she busied herself with the dishes on 
the table. She had worked hard all her life to bring up her 
little family, and she had labored ceaselessly to train Ka- 
trinka in all the useful household arts. Her hand it was that 
had guided the child from the moment when she had been 
left an orphan, and she prided herself on the thoroughness of 
her painstaking efforts. It was with complacency that she 
had watched the growing fondness between her granddaughter 
and the thrifty Jan, and her brown, withered, old countenance 
wore an expression of gratified pride and joy when the two 
walked forth together on a Sunday morning, for Jan was a 
steady lad. 

It was an immense gratification, too, to share her pride 
and satisfaction with the American Mijnheer, who was always 
ready to listen to her garrulous old woman’s gossip, and the 
half-hour’s relaxation she permitted herself in the mornings 
over the breakfast things was a dissipation, the pleasure of 
which she could seldom forego. 

“I have a great worry over the little Katrinka,” she con- 
fided anxiously. “Here she has a good lad desirous of making 
her his wife, and she holds him off continually. She is an 
odd child and not like other girls of her age. Now I would 
not speak disparagingly of Katrinka, but why will she persist 
in spending so many hours posing for the English lady, for 
which she receives no pay? I try to dissuade her from it; 
indeed, I get quite out of patience with her. But she is a self- 
willed girl, and the posings have become a passion with her. 
What Jan would say if he discovered it, is more than I know. 
He might object, and then if she persisted in keeping it up 
there might be trouble. But what am I to do?” 

“Does she not love Jan enough to consult his wishes?” 

“I cannot say. She is only a child in many things, but 
she is fond of Jan, and he—he is a perfect ninny about her. 
She spoils him. He indulges her in all her whims. Why, if 
you would believe me, only the other day he became so 
offensive as to openly uphold her in opposition to me—he 
who has hitherto consulted my wishes and authority in every- 
thing, and constantly sought my favor.” 
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Mijnheer, the American, smiled quietly at the picture pre- 
sented to his mental eye. 

“The fact is,” went on Mevrouw Therese, “I am anxious to 
get Katrinka married and settled. Jan is ready at any time, 
and his boat is as fine a one as floats on the canals of Broek. 
But Katrinka is stubborn, and if I venture a word—I, whose 
duty it is to see her safely provided for—she becomes as un- 
manageable as a torn sail. And these frequent absences with 
the English lady—I do not like them. She says the English 
lady needs her as a model. But I am not the English lady, 
and I see no good of all these posing which bring in no gulden. 
I would much prefer that Katrinka made up her mind and 
were ready to become a decent man’s wife. Jan could have 
his pick of more than one maiden in his village, and who 
knows but he may tire of waiting her capricious pleasure.” 

The old dame sighed heavily as she made a pretense of 
busying herself again about the dishes on the table as an 
excuse to linger a little longer. Mijnheer, the American, sym- 
pathized audibly, yet with an indulgent word for Katrinka’s 
youth. 

“That Mevrouw, the English lady painter, has quite 
spoiled Katrinka,” she lamented. “Before she came, the child 
was as good and obedient as could be found anywhere. But 
with her open admiration of Katrinka’s prettiness, her pet- 
ting and fostering Katrinka’s taste for foolish, childish things, 
she surely has won the girl’s heart, and now there is no doing 
anything with her. If I could have foreseen that so much 
harm would result, I would never have agreed to letting Ka- 
trinka go to her in the beginning. But it was Jan who first 
brought his English patron to me, and she was at once greatly 
taken with Katrinka, and persuaded me to let the child visit 
her studio a few times.” 

“Why do you not remonstrate with the lady herself?” 
suggested Mijnheer, the American. 

“But, indeed, I have done,” asserted Mevrouw Therese 
scornfully. “But,” she hesitated and sighed, “that English 
lady, alas! she has a way with her. I go to her with my 
thoughts, intent on speaking my mind and impressing her 
with the necessity of agreeing with my point of view, and she 
puts me into her easiest chair and presses some wine and cake 
upon me, and asks about my rheumatism, and before I know 
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it—well, I am on my way home again and nothing accom- 
plished. To be sure, she is very good to Katrinka; but she 
cannot be made to see that the maiden is no longer a little 
girl, but of a marriageable age. And the worst of it is, one 
cannot be angry with her, although the mischief is certainly 
accomplished.” 

“Why not tell Jan himself?” offered Mijnheer. 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mevrouw Therese agitatedly. 
“I tried that once. But he is so foolish over Katrinka, he can 
see nothing wrong in anything she does. If the English lady . 
puts ideas into Katrinka’s head, since she finds the child so 
young and so pretty, Jan is only pleased at that, and seconds 
her efforts to spoil Katrinka. You see the lady is always 
giving Katrinka little trinkets and things, foolish, childish 
articles, to amuse herself with. I pass them on to the other 
children, for it is more seemly for them to make use of such 
things than for Katrinka, who is now old enough to marry. 
And this angers Katrinka, and Jan takes her part. What 
am I to do?” she protested in deprecating despair. 

Mijnheer, the American, sympathetically looked his in- 
ability to suggest a remedy. ' 

“Then, too, the English lady manages Jan as well,” she 
began again, shaking her head energetically. “He runs her 
errands and does her bidding at all times. In short, she 
winds the lad around her finger. I scold at the two of them, 
but they both love the English Mevrouw and would rather 
do her bidding than mine.” 

Still shaking her head, she lingeringly gathered up the 
tray and reluctantly made ready to depart. 

“Mijnheer wants nothing further?” she asked. 

“Nothing more, thank you.” 

Left to himself, he threw down his newspaper and fell into 
a fit of abstraction, smiling as his thoughts wandered again 
to the English lady artist of whom Mevrouw Therese Hooge 
had been complaining. “She has a way with her,” the old 
dame had said. Ah! indeed! Did he not know that himself? 
He thought smilingly of that “way” which she assuredly had, 
and his heart accused him of a subjugation akin to that of 
Katrinka’s and Jan’s. For was not he himself “managed?” 
Still, perhaps, she was carrying her influence with Katrinka 
a little too far. The child was away a great deal, for hours 
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at a time. He really must speak to the English lady and 
remonstrate with her about it. 

But though he duly remonstrated and was laughingly 
cajoled into believing his anxiety unnecessary, Katrinka’s 
ways did not alter. Her absences were so frequent Mevrouw 
Hooge became more and more incensed at the girl’s willful- 
ness, and more and more voluble in her complaints to her 
sympathetic listener, Mijnheer, the American. 

Her brow was deeply overcast with trouble one morning 
as she entered the little garden to carry the simple breakfast, 
Katrinka being gone to the English lady again. Mijnheer’s 
countenance was like the day, smiling and happy, and his 
hand closed over a little scented envelope hastily, and stowed 
it away in an inner pocket as Mevrouw Hooge appeared. 
Quite evidently he was in too serene a mood to be disturbed 
by anyone’s troubles or perplexities. Yet the worried old 
lady began at once: 

“I bring your cream and berries myself, Mijnheer,” she 
said complainingly, “for Katrinka has gone to pose again this 
morning.” 

She looked so discouraged Mijnheer felt touched, and 
could hardly bring himself to convey the news that he him- 
self would soon be leaving her comfortable pension. When 
he had at last announced the fact, her consternation and vol- 
uble regrets quite drove her annoyance over Katrinka’s be- 
havior out of her head. 

“Ah, how much I am sorry,” she explained, a note of 
genuine regret and dismay sounding in her voice. “And you 
will not then be here to enjoy the festivities of Katrinka’s mar- 
riage to Jan. For the girl has at last consented to set the day. 
Her English friend is also leaving for home, so it seems, and 
Katrinka will not make many more visits to her. She, like- 
wise, is to be married soon. It is a strange coincidence, your 
leaving to return home at the same time that she does.” 

Mijnheer’s, the American’s, hand stole furtively to a little 
scented envelope resting against his heart, and he laughed 
quietly as he said: “Well, since she is going, your troubles 
with Katrinka on her account will soon be ended. Put away 
your cares for today, and let us take the little ones and go for 
a holiday. I feel like celebrating one, and since I shall be 
going away so soon, we will all have one good time together.” 
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The old dame’s face lit up with joy. To take the little 
family out for a holiday at no expense to her thrifty self, 
appealed at once to her. 

“Well, why not,” she agreed smilingly. “It is long since 
we all had a picnic, and the children will enjoy the country. 
Katrinka will not be home until afternoon, but I can leave 
word for her. We will go, Mijnheer,” she announced, start- 
ing about her preparations with cheerful alacrity. 

And thus it happened that not long afterward the bright 
morning sunshine beamed on a group of Dutch children of 
various ages and sizes, in their quaint, picturesque costumes 
of wide bloomers and wooden sabots, led in a chain by a 
benign old lady, also garbed in festive Dutch attire compris- 
ing all the colors of the spectrum, with Mijnheer, the Amer- 
ican artist, leading the way. The morning was genial and 
the quiet water of the canals mirrored the azure blue of the 
sky above, with the pretty reflections of the long rows of tall, 
narrow, tipsy-looking houses wavering in the placid depths. 
The brick pavements were mottled with the dappled sunshine 
and shade of the tree-bordered way. 

Is there anything prettier than Amsterdam on a pretty 
morning? Canals run every which way, long rows of trees 
bordering their banks, ships sail between the rows of houses 
and are moored at the doors, and every perspective is a jumble 
of masts, sails, trees, steeples, gabled roofs and arms of wind- 
mills. Little stairways descend into the water, bridges open 
and shut, there are tiny gardens here and there, docks, barges 
and charming vistas everywhere; and over all rests the placid 
Dutch atmosphere of tranquillity and content. 

The children clattered along noisily in their wooden 
shoes, making a joyous racket on the brick pavements. Mijn- 
heer was in high spirits. Somebody besides Katrinka had at 
last consented to make up her mind and name the day. He 
bought sweetmeats and fruit at every shop they passed, until 
the old dame remonstrated at the extravagance and ex- 
pressed a fear for the children’s digestion. Then he bought 
flowers for Mevrouw and toys for the little ones, until the 
faces of all beamed with happiness to correspond with his 
own. Mevrouw Hooge scolded at the recklessness of it all, 
but he only laughed as he led them into a tiny baker’s shop, 
where they found seats at little tables and were served with 
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hot chocolate and a quantity of little cakes. When they had 
all eaten until the limit of possibility was reached, he paid 
the fee and they fared forth into the street with a comfort- 
able sense of being well-filled, and began to look about for 
a boat on which to make their little excursion. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mijnheer, the American, glancing with 
surprise at a familiar figure standing on a barge that was 
anchored not far away, “we are fortunate, indeed. That is 
Jan’s boat, and if I mistake not, Jan himself. I thought he 
was at work in the city somewhere today. Let us go to him.” 

They hastened across the pavement, at the edge of which 
the barge was moored. Just at that instant, Jan caught sight 
of them. He looked much disturbed, and instead of advanc- 
ing to meet and welcome them, he darted suddenly out of 
sight, leaving them gaping in consternation at each other. 

“That is strange conduct,” remarked Mijnheer, the Amer- 
ican, feeling nonplused at the quick action. 

“I will see then what ails him,” angrily declared the old 
dame, taking umbrage at the slight to her claim on his atten- 
tion and deference. She hastened aboard the deck of the 
boat and down the steps into the little cabin toward which 
Jan had disappeared. 

Mijnheer’s curiosity got the better of him, and leaving 
the five small Hollanders standing in a row on the deck, he 
spurred up and followed in the wake of the old lady. Reach- 
ing the tiny cabin below, their further progress was barred 
by Jan’s stern figure leaning up against the cabin entrance, 
and his look said plainly: “Who enters my boat uninvited?” 

There was a very awkward silence, and then Mijnheer, 
glancing over Jan’s shoulder into the cabin beyond, caught a 
view of something that made him burst into a peal of laughter. 
Katrinka was sitting on the floor of the little room absorbed 
in dressing a large wax doll that was almost as big as one of 
the little sisters waiting above. Mevrouw Therese’s sharp 
eyes also saw at the same instant. 

“What childish foolery is this?” exclaimed the incensed 
old woman, throwing up her hands in the impotence of her 
emotions. “Katrinka, have shame for thyself!” she called, 
ringing indignation in her voice. 

Katrinka arose in haste, much perturbed at the unex- 
pectedness of the invasion, and with nervous trepidation 
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sought to conceal the great doll, its dresses and other acces- 
sories, from the view of her grandmother. Mevrouw Therese 
advanced threateningly into the cabin, with Jan looming 
close at her elbow. 

“Mevrouw,” he began earnestly, a restraining hand on her 
arm, “let her alone. If I choose not to mind, why should you? 
What harm is there if Katrinka enjoys at last the pleasures 
that every other child enjoys when thej are children?” 

“But the foolishness of it,” protested Mevrouw Therese 
impatiently, “and the wicked waste of time. Is it thus then 
that you spend your mornings? Ah well, this, I suppose, is 
the work of the English lady and her foolish notions. This 
is the result of her example and influence. I will no. longer 
permit such doings. Why do you encourage such folly, Jan?” 

Accused and convicted, Katrinka stood trembling and 
voiceless, with flushed cheeks and downcast eyes, the tears 
beginning to gather and run down her face. Jan went to her 
and placed a protecting arm around her waist. 

“Mevrouw,” he interposed gravely, “permit me. Ka- 
trinka will soon be my wife, and shall not be meddled with. 
You do not understand her as I do. The English lady does. 
She knows that it is only the youth in her that seeks expres- 
sion, not foolishness or wickedness. The English lady her- 
self is like that. She has dolls from all parts of the world 
which she has collected on her travels, all sorts and all sizes, 
in a big cabinet, which she prizes highly. It was she that sent 
way to England for this beautiful doll, knowing that Katrinka 
in all her childhood had never had one to play with.” 

“Oh, the English lady, the English lady!” spouted the ex- 
asperated Mevrouw Hooge, shaking with excitement and im- 
potent rage. “Am I never to hear the last of the English 
lady?” 

“You remember,” went on Jan calmly, “that whenever 
Katrinka brought home little toys and trinkets which the 
English lady had given her, you took them away and gave 
them to the little ones to play with, and they were soon broken 
and lost; and Katrinka, who would have treasured them, had 
no joy of them whatever. So, one day I told the English lady 
it was so, and she at once sent off to England for this fine doll 
for Katrinka. - You know her kind way of making everything 
up to anyone.” 
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Mijnheer, the American, nodded wisely, as one who 
knows; but Mevrouw Therese only continued to sputter, while 
her eyes snapped and the little red spots in her cheeks burned 
more brightly. 

“Well, she immediately made me bring it here to my boat, 
which is soon to be Katrinka’s home, and she bade me have 
Katrinka come here to amuse herself with it whenever she 
liked. ‘Say she comes to pose,’ she said, laughing; and so 
here Katrinka comes to enjoy her doll and to amuse herself.” 

Mevrouw Therese groaned aloud. 

“And she made me promise,” went on Jan, “to say nothing 
about it, fearing that you would take it from her for the other 
children. Also, she said it was a pity to have you worry about 
so small a thing. So here Katrinka has been happy with her 
belated childhood’s pleasures. What does it matter? She 
will soon be my wife now and can do as she pleases. Besides, 
when there are little ones of her own, then the doll will be 
forgotten.” 

“And the indiscretion of coming here alone,” almost wept 
the old lady. “It is not seemly. It is not proper.” 

Jan put up a forbidding hand. 

“Mevrouw,” he said sternly, “you may scold me all you 
like. But do not dare to speak one ill word against Katrinka. 
Here she is as safe as though she were in heaven itself,” and 
Jan’s eyes blazed. 

Mevrouw Therese wrung her hands, and her eyes met 
Jan’s a trifle timidly. 

“But she has never yet been here alone,” Jan added. 
“The English lady comes always. Today she is a little late. 
She paints the street view from the deck, and Katrinka sits 
beside her with her doll and talks to her.” 

Mevrouw Therese was almost reduced to tears. Mijnheer, 
the American, touched her arm respectfully. “Come, Mev- 
rouw,” he said, with his kind smile, “there seems to be no 
harm done. Let us ask Jan and Katrinka to join our holiday 
picnic and we will all have a happy day of it.” 

“And perhaps the English lady will join us,” added Jan 
slyly. “She comes at ten o’clock. We will await her arrival 
and then the boat shall start for the country.” 

Mevrouw Hooge yielded ungracefully but silently, and Jan 
ran above to bring the five patiently waiting little Hollanders 
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below to view the great doll from the respectful distance of a 
high shelf, where Katrinka hurried to place it for safety. 

As he left the cabin, Jan shot a glance of triumph at Mijn- 
heer, the American, that was partly humor and partly malice. 
He had scored once more against the tyrannical, overbearing 
old lady, and his Katrinka had had her way. The two men 
went up to the deck above to watch for the arrival of the Eng- 
lish lady, leaving Katrinka, the old dame and the children to 
enthuse over the wonderful doll which had come all the way 
from London. Jan’s manner when they were alone together 
on the upper deck was once more deprecatingly deferential. 

“Let us leave them alone for awhile,” he suggested diplo- 
matically. “The Mevrouw is like the windmills; when the 
wind blows hard, the arms fly around fast, but when it quiets 
down, they grow still again. Her heart is pure gold, but her 
tongue when she grows excited .. .” and Jan’s gesture ex- 
pressed a man’s helplessness before a woman’s fury. “She 
does not understand the little Katrinka who has never had 
any childhood. But the English lady is very wise and sym- 
pathetic.” 

Mijnheer, the American, nodded an understanding agree- 
ment with Jan’s point of view; but although his face was 
grave, his eyes twinkled with suppressed amusement as he 
looked in the direction from which the English lady would 
approach. 





A LITTLE BOY QUESTIONS THE STARS. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


So very near God’s home, 
How happy you must be! 
That’s why you romp and dance, 
And twinkle in your glee? 





FATHER TABB’S POETICAL PREFERENCES. 
BY D. J. CONNOR. 


— oi | is doubtful how profitable it would be to study 
Nai the derivation of Father Tabb’s poetry as illus- 
trating any strict theory of literary evolution. 
fo We know fairly well the models which absorbed, 
=— 4} not so much his study as his admiration and 
love; but it would be very difficult, indeed, to make out that 
he is a logical successor to any of them, or that he represents 
a further development of any process which they initiated. 
His chosen poets were, with the exception of Shakespeare, all 
of the nineteenth century; whereas, as far, at least, as the 
spirit of his poetry is concerned, he himself is thought to 
have more affinities with the seventeenth-century school of 
Crashaw and Vaughan (with whom he had only the most 
casual sympathy. He was fond pf quoting, however, .Cra- 
shaw’s famous line: “The Soneies water saw its Lest and 
blushed”) than with any of his more immediate predecessors. 
Barrett Wendell wrote him once, for instance, upon reading 
that gem of compression, “The Cliffs,” that we would have to 
go back two centuries to find anything that would bear com- 
parison with it at all. 

His reading of poetry, as of general literature, was, as we 
should expect, far from eclectic. I asked him once about 
George Eliot, and he confessed that he had never read one of 
her novels. What may be a matter of still more surprise is 
that he had but the slightest acquaintance with Wordsworth. 
Outside of stray sonnets to be found in Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, which, by the way, was the most-thumbed book in 
his possession, and lyrics like “The Daffodils,” it may be as- 
sumed, I think, that they were entire strangers. Browning 
he knew by the eight-lined “Eurydice to Orpheus,” which, for 
him, was an allegory depicting the unreasoning vehemence of 
passion at the moment of temptation. 

The céterie amid which his spirit lived, and which he 
loved with a kind of family jealousy that could easily be 
piqued—and often was, as, for instance, by Harry Thurston 
Peck’s criticisms of Poe—consisted of Shakespeare, Keats, 
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Poe, Tennyson and Shelley. As well as I can make out, this 
was the actual hierarchy in which his habitual preference 
would have arranged them, though this was liable to fluctuate 
according to his daily moods, at least as regards the latter 
two. There was never any doubt, however, about Shake- 
speare’s primacy, nor about his unvarying worship of Keats. 
But, if Shakespeare was supreme, it was for him largely a 
matter of lyrical supremacy. He deliberately placed Ariel’s 
Song in The Tempest ahead of every other lyric in the lan- 
guage, and often used to tell with unconcealed complacency 
about Palgrave’s haste to redeem the grave error he had been 
guilty of in omitting it from the first edition of The Golden 
Treasury. Whether it was as a result of Father Tabb’s repre- 
sentations or not, he did not say, but I have always suspected 
that it might have been the case. 

In fact, the lyric was, for Father Tabb, the ultimate; per- 
haps, if we except the dramatic, the only authentic art form. 
It required a dictum of Poe’s to encourage him to formulate 
even this modicum of a creed. “I hold,” Poe writes in “The 
Poetic Principle,” “that a long poem does not exist. I main- 
tain that the phrase, ‘a long poem,’ is simply a flat contradic- 
tion in terms. It is to be regarded as poetical only when we 
view it merely as a series of minor poems.” That the propo- 
sition only erected a personal taste and limitation into a 
dogma, and was not the result of analysis, is as true of Father 
Tabb as it was of his predecessor. Father Tabb was, above all 
things, not a theorist. He was congenitally a lyricist, and it 
was only natural that it was the lyric element in all poetry 
which appealed to him most. Tennyson, for instance, he 
admired; but it was not Tennyson of the “In Memoriam,” 
Tennyson, the prophet of nineteenth century optimism artic- 
ulating itself in verse, but Tennyson of the “Tears, Idle Tears” 
and “Break, Break, Break.” ‘Tennyson’s dominion over him, 
while never as consciously recognized as Keats’, was, I think, 
more effective and profound. Father Tabb’s two most noble 
utterances are, I submit with due humility, “The Reaper” and 
“The Half Ring Moon.” In the first choice I am sustained by 
so ripe a critic as Dr. Garnett, late of the British Museum; 
and, as an indication, at least of the thought bestowed by the 
author on the second, I have an annotation of his to the effect 
that it was “ten years coming.” Both have the exquisiteness, 
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the subtlety, the pastel haziness of phrase and the poignancy 
of suggestion, which make the perfect idyl. Both of them 
could have been written by Tennyson just as they stand. The 
two lines, 

Down the dusky slope of noon, 
and, 

At night, where the new moon loved to be, 

Hangs the half of a ring for me, 


are word-landscapes characteristically Tennysonian. 
Although Father Tabb worked diligently with the sonnet, 
and with flattering success, he shared the common prejudice 
against it as a vehicle for English poetry. He made two 
notable exceptions to this general proscription: the first, 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s “Venetian Pastoral,” and the second, 
Keats’ “On First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer.” At times 
he admitted Shelley’s “Ozymandias” to a share in this distinc- 
tion. With the help of specimens like these and other noto- 
rious favorites of his, such as Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale.” 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark,” Poe’s “Raven,” “The Bells,” “Eula- 
lume,” and, in fact, all of his mature pieces, Tennyson’s 
shorter lyrics, especially the songs from “The Princess,” and 
William Watson’s “Song,” anyone can determine fairly well 
the qualities which he found most alluring in poetry. They 
were, in one word, the ethereal and the musical. Poetry was 
for him, no less than for Poe, preéminently an escape from the 
real, the matter-of-fact, the earthly—‘“a fiddling in harmonics 
on the strings,” not “of sensuality,” as Diana Merion put it, 
but of the less ignoble sentiments of the heart, which admit 
just as readily as sensuality of sublimation. It will be more 
perfect the more closely it approaches the ideal of music; 
which is the typical art-form of our own day, because, being 
“freed from the stern exactions of the intellect, it is also freed 
from the terrible responsibilities of realism.” I am not ra- 
tionalizing arbitrarily. The quotation is from one whom he 
himself would be willing to acknowledge as his spokesman. 
It occurs in an essay of Sidney Lanier’s, included in the vol- 
ume entitled Music and Poetry. Father Tabb gave me the 
copy from which I make the citation, commending it strongly 
to my perusal. In this essay—“From Bacon to Beethoven”— 
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Lanier formulates the axiom, that “the art of any age will be 
complementary to the thought of any age.” In the Middle 
Ages, for instance, when thought was predominantly meta- 
physical, the artist was a painter, and he sought refuge from 
the vagueness of generalities in the sharply-outlined figures 
which he could fix on canvas. So, simultaneously with the 
rise of physical science with its mania for exactness and real- 
ity, arose the modern art of music, which deals with the most 
plastic of all materials, and departs most widely from the 
rigid definitions and firm outlines which the intellect demands. 

If I were to select one poem as the most faithful index of 
Father Tabb’s taste and the most undisputed sovereign of his 
affections, it would certainly be Keats’ “Nightingale;” and the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” would come next. The high point 
of the magic which these two lyrics invariably exercised over 
him was reached in such lines as: 


Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 


But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways; 


What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape? 


“No one but Keats,” he used to say, “could ever have 
written that.” This combination of voluptuous music and 
rich imagery touched him to finer frenzies than the loftiest 
apocalyptic flights of Coleridge or Byron could do. In fact, 
I more than half suspect that some of his preferences were 
determined by one or two lines, and they were almost always 
lines where the witchery of music vied with some master- 
stroke of painting. In Keats’ sonnet, for instance, it was the 
end which commended the whole; and certainly it is such gold 
as could stand the alloy of more commonplace than Keats 
was ever guilty of: 


Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


In Rosetti’s “Venetian Pastoral,” where the one mood is 
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perfectly sustained throughout, and the successive episodes 
are nearly equal in spirit and charm, it was the gurgling, 
which is so admirably imitated in the fourth line, that set the 
seal of final approval on the Pre-Raphaelite’s work and made 
it for him the first sonnet in the language: 


But dip the vessel slowly—nay but lean 
And hark how at its verge the wave sighs in 
Reluctant. 


To show how a single phrase or allusion could work upon 
Father Tabb and influence his judgment of a composition, an 
incident of the classroom might be more conclusive than any- 
thing else I could adduce. Fancy has a license to be capri- 
cious in occupations that are purely fanciful, and I may be 
condemned for Boswellizing unnecessarily in thus following 
my subject almost to the vanishing point. But, on the other 
hand, no better method occurs to me of reaching a true ap- 
preciation of Father Tabb’s poetry than to analyze thus his 
own appreciation of poetic values in others. But—to descend 
to his practice. 

I once had to read for him a batch of essays which had 
been written by his pupils of the fifth English in competition 
for a prize. A half dozen were neatly written compositions, 
and his preference was setting towards one or two on the 
merits of their superior spelling, punctuation and general cor- 
rectness. Then his eye glanced upon an antithesis which one 
of the youngsters had introduced between the light of the 
lamp, which can be rekindled, and the life of the body, which 
cannot be recalled. He read no further. Every incorrect- 
ness in the paper was forgotten. The claims of all the others 
vanished. The little stroke of fancy had reminded him of 
Othello’s conscious-stricken qualm before smothering Desde- 
mona, and he paced up and down the room reciting the lines: 


Put out the light, and then put out the light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy flaming light restore, 

Should I repent me: but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 


His choice was made on the strength of that one allusion. 
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Master as Father Tabb indisputably is of the art of mus- 
ical versification, one of his critics, and he one of the most 
sympathetic and intelligent of all, has alleged that his poetry 
does not deserve to rank as lyric, because, as he says, “it has 
little singing quality,” and again, “it lacks the free and spon- 
taneous gush of song.” He would make his art excel rather 
by its static than its dynamic beauty. “For sheer lapidary 
perfection,” he goes on to say, “Father Tabb hardly has. his 
mate among American poets, or, for that matter, among the 
English poets of his time.”* It is easy to see how Mr. Mather 
has been led into formulating this verdict, but it contains a 
fallacy just the same. Father Tabb’s poems are short, and it 
is natural to think of the miniature, especially if the work- 
manship is clean cut, in terms of statuary or ceramics; but it 
is a fallacy for all that. Of course, his quatrains necessarily 
lack the wide sweep, the long stroke, the undulating ease and 
expansiveness of Lanier or Swinburne; but that does not 
mean that they belong to a merely crystalline or petrified 
order of beauty. They have not exuberance, but they have 
the genuine flow of song nevertheless. Or, I should say, 
enough of his poems have, to negative Mr. Mather’s sweeping 
generalization. The point to determine, in deciding whether 
or not they deserve to be classed as real lyrics, or “songs,” is: 
Do they sing? Browning’s “The Year’s at the Spring” has 
only eight lines, but it has as much gush and flow as if there 
were forty. It runs its gamut swiftly, that is all. Now with 
this, compare, for instance, Father Tabb’s “Mocking Bird,” 
and decide if it does not belong just as rightfully to the order 
of song. In fact, it can be put to a very easy test. 

Father Tabb’s poetry not only can be made into songs, 
but it has been. It is even a treasure-trove to musicians. It 
would not require more than one hearing of Mr. Howard 
Brockway’s setting of the “Mocking Bird” to convert anyone 
from Mr. Mather’s inconsiderate heresy. Besides the “Mock- 
ing Bird,” Mr. Brockway has set “Intimations,” “The Water 
Lily,” “Fern Song,” “The Half Ring Moon” and “The Hum- 
ming Bird” to music, and the musical and poetic motif blend 
so perfectly that I have often thought it would be a difficult 
matter to determine which inspiration came first. In addition 


1“The Poetry of Father Tabb,” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., The Nation, New 
York, December 2, 1909. 
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to Mr. Brockway’s versions, there are three by Mr. Blair Fair- 
child, “Intimations,” “Content” and “Grief Song;” three by 
Mr. Turnbull, “The Reaper,” “To a Rose” and “One April 
Morn.” Mr. Frank J. Daniel, organist at St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton, has also made a beautiful arrangement of “My Star,” 
which was published in The Pictorial Review. I might add a 
personal discovery, which is not without significance in such 
a connection as this. Father Tabb’s “Water Lily” and Mac- 
dowell’s sketch of the same name are, presumably, entirely 
independent compositions. Yet Father Tabb’s poem can be 
sung to Mr. Macdowell’s music without any revision, and the 
meaning of the one is only helped and accentuated by the 
accompaniment of the other. 


THE DEBAUCHEE. 
BY MABEL J. BOURQUIN. 


THE summer night, with golden arch and span, 
Has flung the Milky Way in space afar; 

But little of that glory sees the man 
Who bears within his heart a fallen star. 


Across the forest, with its living lyre, 
The winds in symphonies, like breakers roll; 
To him is dull the most melodious choir, 
Who bears a blighted song within his soul. 


The pageant of the clouds across the skies, 
On shifting screens the Unseen Painter flings; 
But what cares he for all the sunset dyes, 
Whose gaze has dwelt upon forbidden things? 





Mew Books. 


WORK, WEALTH AND WAGES. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., 

Ph.D. Chicago: Matre & Co. $1.00. 

This book is a brief exposition of the underlying factors and 
principles of the great social problems of the present day. A 
really comprehensive and clear summary of such a vast subject 
is difficult, but Father Husslein has accomplished it admirably. 
To show the theme of the work—the necessity of a moral and 
religious basis for industrial ideals—the pronouncements of the 
Catholic Church, the Protestant Churches and the Socialist Party, 
are given as a foreword. The noting of this common meeting- 
ground arouses in the reader the feeling of friendly codperation 
and generous liberality. It dissolves at the beginning all barriers 
of bigotry, intolerance and prejudice, religious or otherwise. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Capital and 
Labor, and the second with Christian Democracy. In the first 
part are included discussions of a living wage, labor organizations, 
women in industry, the Church’s attitude toward capitalism, re- 
construction and codperation. In the second part we find the 
ideals through which these problems must be seen. 

There is nothing in the book which is new. The same truths 
have been voiced and the same light of Christian ideals has been 
shed on the subject before, in the former works of Father Huss- 
lein himself, in the works of Dr. Ryan and in Pope Leo’s Ency- 
clicals. However, it is a very successful attempt to offer in at- 
tractive capsule form the-doctrines which too many seem to have 
passed by—the doctrines on the acceptance of which depends 
the salvation of the industrial world. The style is simple and 
direct, appealing alike to minds well versed in the subject and to 
those as yet unacquainted to any extent with the problem. This 
appealing style, the conciseness, the brevity, all unite in carrying 
out the purpose of the author, namely, in “getting across” to the 
people at large the ideas and ideais which he and his associates 
have for so long been striving to establish. Not only the literary, 
but also the material style of the book accomplishes the same 
effect. The book is comparatively small, extremely light and 
neatly bound in cloth. The size of the print and the unglazed 
texture of the paper are restful to the eyes. Thus, from both the 
material and literary viewpoint, the book is attractive, and from 
the literary viewpoint, far more than attractive. It is substantial. 
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THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 

Alice Meynell. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

A new volume from the pen of Mrs. Meynell is, whenever it 
comes, one of the few certain distinctions of a literary season. 
For she is not merely a rare artist in words and a critic of almost 
superhuman delicacy. She has also, in these days of hasty, youth- 
ful and impressionistic writing, become a symbol of that fastidious 
devotion to letters which shrinks not at all from the Flaubertian 
threat of “two lines in two days”—provided only those two lines 
shall reveal with clearness, with truth, something not visible 
before. 

The Second Person Singular is a collection of twenty brief 
essays, ranging in subject from “Superfluous Kings” to the preg- 
nant little pronoun which is borrowed for title. Any one of the 
critiques, whether devoted to some scarcely remembered lyrist, 
or to “Pessimism in Fiction,” or to that masterly appreciation of 
Jane Austen’s art—an appreciation still so acutely aware of her 
“worldliness,” her “lack of tenderness” and the essential “triv- 
iality” and “derision” of her attitude toward humanity—would 
easily justify the volume. But the discussions of George Mere- 
dith and Coventry Patmore are two of the permanent prizes of 
recent criticism, since there is probably no living writer so com- 


pletely equipped both by knowledge and personal friendship to 
interpret those towering Victorians as is Alice Meynell. 

This little book, which has come from the press so quietly in 
a year of much literary sarcasm and sensationalism, will be one 
of that very little flock which every lover of the best will want to 
lay hold upon and keep. It is, to use the old and perfect phrase: 
“Infinite riches in a little room.” 


THE HOME OF FADELESS SPLENDOUR OR PALESTINE OF 

TODAY. By George Napier Whittingham. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $10.00. 

This good sized volume is descriptive and historical. It 
does not deal with any of the political problems which are to the 
fore at present in Palestine. It gives faithfully the impressions 
of a pilgrim-traveler who sees with the eyes of faith and enthu- 
siasm. It will help the vision of many another, whether he has 
already seen or whether he hopes to see or whether he will 
never see, with bodily eyes, the Holy Land. There is no book in 
English that we would recommend more highly to the prospective 
pilgrim. This work, which is not a guide book, may be supple- 
mented by the New Guide to the Holy Land, written by the Fran- 
ciscan, Father Barnabas Meistermann, and which the author of 
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the book under consideration mentions in terms of highest 
praise. 

The pictures of the present, which the author gives, are 
heightened by the historical settings unobtrusively supplied in 
the book. The author, as we gather from his pages, is a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church. He has caught the secret of a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory visit to Palestine, the dominating thought 
of Our Lord’s association with that land. This’ is shown, for 
example, in a passage in which the author regrets that the site of 
Calvary has not been left open to the sky. He adds: “However, 
since this is impossible, one can at least rejoice in the sure and 
certain knowledge that here He redeemed the world, for still the 
whole place is saturated with His Presence, and tawdry surround- 
ings and religious animosities fade into insignificance” (p. 173). 

In such a spirit one may journey with delight with him from 
one place to another, and see vividly the scenes of today as brought 
into relief upon the background of the past. There is almost an 
excess of enthusiasm. He describes, for example, a service in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre as conducted by the Franciscans, 
and then goes on: “At the back of the Sepulchre, the Copts were 
holding a service of their own, singing in slow monotony: yet it 
did not seem discordant: on the contrary, it was but part of a 
beautiful and symbolic tableau.” Ears, of course, as minds, are 
variously attuned. The present writer witnessed and heard the 
same, and he must confess that to his ears nothing has ever 
sounded more discordant than this clash of chants, symbolic 
indeed, but symbolic of division rather than of unity and harmony. 

The “Patria splendida” of the hymn of Bernard de Morlaix 
furnishes the title of the book. It may be high praise, but well 
deserved, to say that this work, instinct with the spirit of faith 
and love, splendidly adds to the tributes of song and praise that, 
through many ages, have been paid to the Holy Land. 


VEILS OF SAMITE. By J. Corson Miller. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Miller is a prolific writer of verse, and the present volume 
represents by no means all of his poetic output. Gathered here 
in a handsome volume are many poems which treat a wide variety 
of themes, all with an unfailing grace and poetic touch. Some of 
the finest poems are “The Trysting,” “Salve Regina 4terna” (a 
striking expression of Mr. Miller’s Catholic devotion), “In Memory 
of Madison Cawein,” “At the Grave of Rupert Brooke” and “The 
Dead Astronomer” (in memory of Percival Lowell). Mr. Miller 
is particularly successful in his personal poems where he pays 
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tribute to some friend or hero, whether among the quick or the 
dead. He sings of Walt Whitman for the latter’s centenary, of 
Edmond Rostand, the greatest dramatist of our time, of James 
Whitcomb Riley, of Robert Hugh Benson, of Pius X., Cardinal 
Mercier, Joyce Kilmer and Francis Ledwidge, and, unfailingly, he 
shows an exquisite sympathy, a delicate understanding, and (by 
no means least of all) a nobility of spirit which is among the 
finest of his gifts. The final stanza of “The Last Trail,” in 
memory of Jack London, may be taken as typical: 


O King of proud adventure, fare thee well! 
Master of silvery words, with tales to tell, 
May thou by day have hunter’s winey zest, 
And by thy nightly camp-fire happy rest, 
Through sun or wind or rain, or snow-lashed gale, 
On this, which is for thee the last— 
The Unknown Trail. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORIES OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By Frank- 
lin Henry Giddings, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

Every student of Sociology is familiar with the works of one 
of America’s foremost sociologists, Franklin H. Giddings. His 
most recent book will be regarded as a distinct contribution to 
social science. The aim and course of reasoning is statistical 
throughout, and points decidedly to the sources and methods of 
study whence sociology can expect to attain the most fruitful re- 
sults. In keeping with this viewpoint, the chapter on “Possibility 
and Order” will ever rank as a marked advance in sound socio- 
logical method. The chapter on social self-control, which Gid- 
dings makes the end of society, is truly delightful. Though a 
profound student of Spencer, the author has not stultified the 
human mind and blocked the road to progress by making the 
social choices a purely mechanistic process. For him, social self- 
control flows from the “capitalized fund” of the individual expe- 
riences of the group. 

There are two criticisms of Dr. Giddings’ book, which may 
be leveled at his system as a whole. Religion, for him, is the 
initial product of the struggle to react, to hold out and go on. 
It should be evident to sociologists by this time that the law of the 
struggle for existence is no explanation of the most sublime and 
effective code of religion ever formulated—the religion of Christ. 
The law of the struggle for existence has never worked out a 
civilizing norm of human conduct. It makes compassion a weak- 
ness, and war a necessary means of progress. If international 
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treaties are a measure of the extent to which Darwin’s and 
Spencer’s law has tamed the combative instincts, then it is an 
unqualified failure. If this world is ever to be placed in that 
mood of good will; “if men are to be of the same mind” (Romans 
xii. 16) and “if they are to speak the same thing” and be of one 
mind (2 Corinthians xiii. 11); and if they are to “have the same 
love, being of one accord” (Philippians ii. 2), the world must fol- 
low the Christ Who said: “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
It was Christ Who taught men the value of a human soul. Pope 
Benedict, of pious memory, in his first Encyclical letter of Novem- 
ber 1, 1914, outlined the four prominent disorders making for 
the dissolution of human society: I. Lack of mutual love among 
men; II. Disregard for authority; III. Unjust quarrels between 
the classes; IV. Material prosperity made the object of human 
endeavor. Social self-control is indeed the remedy. But as a 
means to attain it, over against the ten propositions of Herbert 
Spencer, we would array the eight beatitudes of Christ’s sermon on 
the Mount. 

The second criticism of Dr. Giddings’ system as a whole is 
that he takes no thought of motivation. But desires do influence 
response—or states of affairs within man. A turbulence of un- 
known character would thus enter into the integration of reac- 
tions, which would skew the normal curve of conduct. There 
would be no such turbulence in St. Thomas’ system of sociology 
because human desires, rooted in the remote principle of action— 
the soul—are found to give “the drive” to human action at least, 
St. Thomas would know whence to expect the “swirl.” It is hard 
to see how any system of sociology can afford to omit a formula- 
tion of the categories of human action. In justice to Giddings, it 
should be remarked that he has never forgotten the part that 
human desires play in shaping human action, but simply that he 
has felt that more could be accomplished by a study of behavior. 
Nor has he labored in vain. Truly fruitful have been his efforts. 
The position of the Studies in the Theories of Human Society 
cannot be disputed. Its appearance marks an era in sociological 
advance. 


LOTZE’S THEORY OF REALITY. By Rev. E. E. Thomas, M.A. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 

Rudolf Hermann Lotze is an important figure in the history 
of philosophy in the second half of the nineteenth century. He 
wielded considerable influence over the philosophical, as well as 
theological thought of the world. In this country, his name 
figured prominently in the Boston Lectures, whilst his thought 
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has been incorporated in the writings of G. T. Ladd. Ritschlian 
theology makes its own the ideas and tenets of his philosophy. 
Lotze is classified among the Real-Idealists, but the aim of his 
thought and writings is better expressed in the term teleological 
idealism. 

The present author takes for the theme of this work a part, 
probably the most important, of Lotze’s philosophy, i. e., his 
theory of reality. The subject has actual value in the present 
day revival of Realism. The expositor of a system is frequently 
in danger of reading into the thought of another ideas and con- 
victions which are his own. Dr. Thomas avoids this danger 
almost with complete success. Still the work is not merely an 
exposition of Lotze’s theory of reality. It is a critical study, 
pointing out the genesis of thought, implications of conclusions, 
the bearing of views upon subsequent theological and philosoph- 
ical endeavor. The author shows with what success Lotze avoided 
the morally and zsthetically valueless mechanistic philosophy of 
his contemporaries, while he refused to accept Idealism, as it 
annihilates existence as independent of cognition. Lotze leans 
towards the pan-psychism of Leibnitz—making value as the ulti- 
mate purpose and nature of existence. The work shows pains- 
taking study, exactness of thought, correctness of presentation. 
It is a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen John- 
son, Professor of American History in Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 
per volume by the set. 

Washington and His Comrades in Arms. One welcomes this 
volume by Professor George M. Wrong of the University of To- 
ronto, written in the same detached spirit as his former book in 
the series, The Conquest of Canada. While a citizen of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Mr. Wrong is a lover of Washington 
and a Whig in his sympathy for the American revolutionists, 
whom he rightly conceives as saving England from her Tory 
friends and teaching liberal principles, since translated into prac- 
tical application in the self-governing dominions. His account 
resembles in fairness the chapters in Lecky’s History of the 
Eighteenth Century, though it cannot be charged with the pro- 
Americanism of Trevelyan’s American Revolution. 

To describe a critical period in American history and satisfy 
each class and every racial element is quite impossible. Sentences 
may be torn from their context, and Mr. Wrong, like other his- 
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torians and writers of texts, will be found biased and condemned. 
For instance, he declares: “Washington had met defeat in every 
considerable battle at which he was personally present” (p. 148); 
“France fought less for freedom than for revenge” (p. 189); “La 
Fayette rendered no serious military service to the American 
cause ... He had, however, little military capacity . .. The 
great Mirabeau tried to work with him for the good of France, 
but was repelled by La Fayette’s jealous vanity, a vanity so 
greedy of praise that Jefferson called it a canine appetite for 
popularity and fame” (pp. 169, 170). 

The author has failed to name Pulaski, Barry and Nathan 
Hale, but are such omissions to be charged to a principle of selec- 
tion or determined neglect? He sees faults in New Englanders, and 
he is not aware that either the Irish or Scotch-Irish won the war. 
He dares emphasize the mistreatment of Loyalists, often robbed of 
their property on patriotic pretexts, and he makes light of the 
usual crop of enemy cruelties and barbarities. Hence, there are 
those who will charge him with British propaganda, for they will 
ignore his criticism of George III. and the un-reformed Parlia- 
ment and his eulogy of the Whig friends of the Revolution, Burke, 
Fox, Chattam, Sir George Saville, Conway, Coke of Norfolk and 
others. Yet England tolerated Whig opposition, while patriots 
persecuted Loyalists, even Washington most bitterly, probably 
justly, condemning them as traitors. 

Washington, the Commander-in-Chief, is well depicted in the 
first chapter, which had the benefit of Mr. W. C. Ford’s scholarly 
familiarity with the period. Here is a “true Washington,” whose 
greatness stands out the more when his faults are admitted. The 
thesis is urged, too, that: ““Posterity has agreed that there is 
nothing to be said for the coercing of the Colonies so resolutely 
pressed by George III. and his ministers. Posterity can, also, 
however, understand that the struggle was not between undiluted 
virtue on one side and undiluted vice on the other” (p. 25). Yet 
he agrees that “the Colonists believed they were fighting for 
something of import to all mankind, and the nation which they 
created believes it still” (p. 29). 

The importance of the French alliance is stressed. It made 
Spain an enemy of England, at a time when Holland and the 
Northern States were grossly annoyed by trade restrictions, when 
Frederick the Great was showing signs of hostility and Ireland 
was disaffected. Burgoyne’s failure, assuredly, brought dangers 
in its wake. The French fleet made Yorktown possible. The al- 
liance made independence a fact. 

Concluding chapters outline the bloody fratricidal campaigns 
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in the South, where tory and patriot gave little quarter, and the 
final affair at Yorktown. Charts and bibliographical aids are 
appended, and illustrations of a dozen leaders add merit to a 
highly satisfactory volume. 


The American Spirit in Education. Dr. Slosson’s book de- 
serves a wide constituency and warrants careful study. Intended 
for the general reader rather than the pedagogue, it is clear, com- 
prehensive and untainted by a technical tone. Breathing the tol- 
erant spirit of the series, the writer has devoted a long, sympa- 
thetic chapter to Catholic education, with which he is quite 
familiar and whose bibliography he has amply used. 

In the chapter, “School Days in New England,” Mr. Slosson 
outlines early legislation in Massachusetts, which was so readily 
accepted by the other congregational Colonies, the hardships an 
impoverished people bore to give their children primary and even 
secondary training, the establishment of Latin schools, such as 
that of Boston in 1635, the type of text, the minister-teacher of Cal- 
vinist views and the backwardness of Rhode Island where, with 
Church and State separated, the latter cared little about educating 
a ministry. Schools in New Netherland or New York were primi- 
tive, for the Hollander was largely practical and Anglican domina- 
tion was little relished. Yet the Church of England was supreme, 
for no teacher could keep a school without the consent of the 
primate of Canterbury or the provincial governor. In Pennsyl- 
vania, outside of the Penn Charter School with free scholarships 
for the poor, little attention was paid save to elementary, practical 
schooling. Public schools were opposed by racial and sectarian 
units, the Dutch resenting later attempts of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge of the Germans, established in Lon- 
don, 1754. Southern Colonies followed the English practice of 
keeping the poor ignorant and allowing the well-to-do private 
schools and tutors. Gentlemen’s sons were encouraged to go to 
English academies, for as Mr. Slosson urges: “Some discerning 
Englishmen saw in this intellectual dependence on the mother 
country one of the surest bonds which kept the British Empire 
from disintegration, and they viewed, with a mixture of sympathy 
and apprehension, the rise of new academies and colleges” (p. 44). 

The influence of Franklin for practical education in me- 
chanics, medicine, the social sciences and modern languages is 
seen in the advanced position of the University of Pennsylvania, 
of which he was a trustee for forty years. Jefferson urged state 
education in Virginia, where tradition had been on the side of 
ignorance for poor whites and negroes since Berkeley’s time. 
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Ultimately, Jefferson was successful, as he had been in dethron- 
ing the state church, in setting up the University of Virginia. 
Another chapter depicts Washington’s interest in national edu- 
cation as a means of lessening the danger of foreign influence, 
and the century-long agitation for a National University. 

Valuable chapters deal with the work of Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard as educational reformers. De Witt Clinton and 
Seward are seen struggling to give New York a public school 
system, freed from the taint of charity and the blighting control 
of the Protestant Public School Society. In Pennsylvania, Thad- 
deus Stevens carried a similar crusade to a happy conclusion. 
“The Western Movement” and “the Rise of the State University” 
are described as typically American, with their democratic plea 
of colleges for the masses and education for women. Short chap- 
ters sketch the rise of technical schools, government land grants 
for universities and agricultural colleges, and the establishment 
rather late of Eastern, endowed colleges for women. 

Mr. Slosson’s account of Catholic education is prefaced with 
Archbishop Spalding’s thesis: “The greatest religious fact in the 
United States today is the Catholic School System, maintained 
without any aid except from the people who love it.” The author 
suggests that Catholic schools are not recent, but quite as early 
as Protestant, with records of a school at St. Augustine in 1606 
and a Jesuit school at Quebec in 1635, followed shortly by an 
Ursuline convent and a seminary erected by Bishop Laval. What 
the Sulpicians and Récollets were to do in Canada, the Francis- 
cans did for California. In New Orleans, the Capuchins estab- 
lished a boys’ school in 1722 and the Ursulines an academy in 
1727. In Maryland and New York, the Jesuits had short-lived 
schools as early as 1677, but the penal laws caused their suppres- 
sion. Maryland families kept tutors, though detection meant a 
fine of forty shillings a day, or sent boys to St. Omer under an 
alias despite a statutory penalty of five hundred pounds. Even 
the forty-shilling head tax on Irish Catholic immigrants was 
turned over to the Anglican school fund of Maryland. Yet, at 
Bohemia Manor, the Jesuits managed to give instruction from 
1706 to 1765. Independence brought happier days; penal laws 
were abolished, modified or left unenforced. 

The first Washington administration was scarcely begun 
when Bishop Carroll established a college at Georgtown; St. Mary’s 
at Baltimore and Mount St. Mary’s at Emmitsburg were chartered 
in 1791 and 1808. Relative to the coming of the Sulpicians, Mr. 
Slosson writes: “America has been the gainer by every outburst 
of intolerance in Europe, and has often found its most valuable 

vou. cxv. 17 
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men among those who were thought unfit to live in their native 
land. The outcast dissenters of England founded New England. 
The Huguenots from France have given to America many of her 
foremost men of science. So, likewise, when Catholic churches 
and schools were suppressed by the French Revolution, the ex- 
pelled clergy gave a great impetus to Catholic education in the 
United States” (p. 192). 

The work of the Sisterhoods is touched upon, providing, as 
they did, higher education for girls, when female training beyond 
the village schools was looked upon as unnecessary. The New 
York school question, Archbishop Hughes’ position, Ireland’s 
Faribault-plan, Dr. Bouquillon’s moderate theories and their op- 
ponents are noted in brief. With the present status of Catholic 
schools, the author is familiar, as he is conversant with the Cath- 
olic University in Washington as the cap-stone of our whole 
system. 

Mr. Slosson’s work is splendid, and his essay on Catholic edu- 
cation should prove stimulating and suggestive to educators both 
within and without the Church. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE COMMON LAW. By Roscoe Pound. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $2.50 net. 

“The real danger,” declared Professor Pound in this ex- 
tremely valuable and learned treatise, “to administration of jus- 
tice according to law is in timid resistance to rational improve- 
ment and obstinate persistence in legal paths, which have become 
impossible in the heterogeneous, urban, industrial America of 
today.” He holds that “when the lawyer refuses to act intel- 
ligently, unintelligent application of the legislative steam-roller 
by the layman is the alternative.” To combat this danger, Dean 
Pound has made this presentation of the fundamental principles 
underlying our judicial system. The matter contained in this 
book had formerly been given in a series of lectures at Dartmouth 
College on “The Common Law.” 

In the first lecture he shows the vitality and tenacity of the 
Anglo-American legal tradition, which is known as “The Common 
Law.” He indicates the number of influences that have reacted 
in the development of our legal system in the United States, but 
all have been merged into, and made subject to, the underlying 
principles of the common law. In the common law’s mode of 
treating legal problems on the basis of relation rather than that of 
contract, he believes we have a capital institution of legal im- 
portance for the law of the future. 

In “Puritanism and the Law,” he points out that the Puritan 
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influence was detrimental to the growth and application of the 
common law, because of its over-emphasis of individualism—an 
influence which was the cause of such judicial conceptions as the 
assumption of risk and the general theory of contributory negli- 
gence. He next shows that the struggle between the Courts and 
the Crown continues in the expressions of the popular will in 
enacting legislation. He feels, however, that through the in- 
fluence of the common law we shall have not merely laws, but 
“law, an expression of reason applied to the relations of man 
with man and of man with the state.” The chapters on “The 
Philosophy of Law in the Nineteenth Century,” “Judicial Empir- 
icism” and “Legal Reason” contain the exposition of vastly im- 
portant principles of legal philosophy. 

It is impossible in a review such as this to set forth these 
principles, far less, to go into adequate criticism of them. It is 
sufficient to say, however, that Professor Pound shows a mastery 
not only of the history and development of our legal thought, 
but also a keen, analytical mind that arrives at conclusions jus- 
tified by the premises he sets forth. The volume is further 
evidence of the unquestioned leadership of Dean Pound in the 
field of law and legal philosophy. 


MORE THAT MUST BE TOLD. By Philip Gibbs. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

As an observer and recorder of events, Sir Philip Gibbs ranks 
high; he is one among the many chroniclers of contemporaneous 
conditions whose clarity of vision is equaled by his lucidity of 
interpretation. Moreover, he has an ease and fluidity in writing 
which not only attract attention, but persistently arrest it. By 
giving to the world Now It Can Be Told and More That Must Be 
Told, he has performed service of which any journalist might be 
proud. He has made possible a more just estimate of men and 
movements of these days; he has disclosed causes and traced 
effects; he has shown the nations as they are—as they see them- 
selves and as others see them. 

So far so good—and that is very good. But when the im- 
pressionist becomes the prophet and the adviser of the nations— 
his own more particularly—one begins to wonder whether, after 
all, the rare reporter exactly fits the new réles. There may seem 
to some a lack of logic in the argument that because the older 
men failed in the great testing time of the world, youth will find, 
some time in the distant future, a solution of the problems by 
which a sick and suffering world is confronted. » 

Youth, in its present manifestations, does not show any 
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marked intention of recasting the world, any purpose of making 
perfect the future. Rather it appears to have adopted as its 
motto: “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we shall die.” It 
cannot, as Sir Philip admits, formulate a positive faith, and it 
will not assert the negative faith which he outlines for it. 

The surprising thing is that one who can see so clearly and 
report so accurately, should be able to persuade himself that the 
best thing obtainable is a future negative faith “annihilating the 
folly of the past.” 

There is a positive faith which can redeem the world. It is 
made very simple—much simpler than the author’s declaration of 
negative principles—in this very book he has written. In More 
That Must Be Told, he tells of a brief audience with Benedict XV. 
The words spoken by His Holiness were not sensational; “to be 
quite truthful, I was disappointed with them,” says Sir Philip. 
Yet “Justice and Charity” remained in his mind, and after the 
interview he wrote: “Those two words, now, at the present day, 
in this Europe which I see so full of suffering, revolt and passion, 
hold perhaps the truth toward which mankind is groping desper- 
ately, in all manner of ways, with divers philosophies. They 
overturned the pagan world when Peter came to Rome and still 
have power.” 


Dispense with that “perhaps.” Here is the truth to which 
mankind must come. It is not sensational, but it is substantial, 
which is more to the purpose. The old may discover it just as 
readily as the youthful. Truly, it overcame paganism when Peter 
came to Rome, and just as truly it, and it alone, can overcome 
the paganism which threatens to engulf the world today. 


THE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$4.00. 

Madame Foerster-Nietzsche has supplemented her biography 
of her brother by this detailed account of his relations with 
Wagner. She renders a valuable service to his memory by the 
portrayal of his finer social sensibilities as they revealed them- 
selves to her sympathetic eye, and by the admirable tone and 
temper of her commentary on the correspondence. The book 
marks a notable accession to Nietzsche literature, as many of his 
letters, which had been lost or destroyed, are here recovered 
through her solicitous research from his unpublished notebooks. 
The friendship, which began when Nietzsche sensed in Wagner’s 
operas the Dionysianism he regarded as the authentic motif of 
Greek drama, and which ended in estrangement with the compo- 
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sition of the Christian Parsifal, finds in her dignified treatment a 
worthy memorial. The translation is capably done by Caroline 
V. Kerr, but the preface, written by H. L. Mencken, lacks temper- 
ance and decorum. 


RICH RELATIVES. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. $2.00. 

In this tale—it can hardly be called a novel—we have the 
story of Jasmine Grant, a pretty girl of twenty, left an orphan 
on nothing a year after having spent most of her life in Italy, 
and the various “rich relatives” who discharge their consciences 
by inviting her to make her home with them. To each domicile 
she goes in turn, only to encounter confirmed selfishness under a 
variety of disguises and to chafe vainly (though sometimes too 
unconcealedly for the uses of diplomacy) against being treated 
as a foreigner, an oddity, an imprudent maiden, an interloper who 
dares to be attractive enough to win the admiration of Prince 
Charming. The Prince, in the person of Henry Vibert, heir to a 
title and a fortune, finds Jasmine attractive, and we are left to 
infer that, like Cinderella, Jasmine was not going to be doomed 
forever to shed her sweetness on the desert air. Compton Mac- 
kenzie belongs to the younger school of British novelists, one of 
whose hallmarks is the depiction of women from whom the bloom 
is rubbed off, and whom the reader—if indulgent enough to stick 
to his task—finds hopelessly dull and unattractive. The char- 
acters in Rich Relatives are drawn with broad strokes, are faintly 
humorous and utter bores. The book is, from point of view of 
construction, a mere torso and has, all things considered, nothing 
to save it from swift oblivion. 


THE RATIONAL GOOD. By L. T. Hobhouse, D.Lit., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of London. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

If this be the best that modern ethical science can offer for 
the guidance and uplift of humanity, then the sooner the cosmic 
cataclysm referred to in the closing chapter arrives, the better. 
That man has nothing better to live and strive for than to effect 
a Universal Harmony on earth, where the ordered life of the indi- 
vidual redounds to the good of the whole, and the progressive good 
of the whole reacts to the best interests of the individual is the 
conclusion reached—such is the ethical ideal to control human 
conduct. Moral obligation is nothing more than the innate good- 
ness of this ideal, and virtue brings its own reward in the fruition 
of well doing. Experience expressed in terms of pleasure and 
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pain taken in the widest sense as affecting life in extenso is the 
sole test of good and bad actions. The function of the mind is to 
effect a synthesis of our impulses and emotions and desires so as, 
in the light of progressive experience, to bring about a Harmony 
of interests. In this sublime ideal is the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, the perfection of the race, to be accomplished. 

In the ethical Harmony thus delineated there are no absolute 
principles of right and wrong, no Supreme Ruler of the moral 
order: no sanctions of reward and punishment: no eternal life to 
balance up the disharmonies between virtue and happiness, vice 
and misery in this world. In fact, “to rest moral obligation on 
such prudential or external considerations is to annihilate it, as 
all clear-headed thinkers have realized!” While the treatise is at- 
tractively written, and contains interesting analyses of biological 
and psychological phenomena, out of which is woven a beautiful 
system of Social Harmony by which is to be measured the rational 
good, yet the author’s mind is so completely charged with modern 
evolutionary and rationalistic philosophy, that the general impres- 
sion left on the mind of the reader is one of sad disappointment 
that so much talent is wasted in a vain effort to supply a system 
of human conduct to fill the vacuum left by the secular desertion 
of Christian principles, which alone can satisfy and save mankind. 


ANDIVIUS HEDULIO. By Edward Lucas White. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

This interesting romance gives us a most striking picture of 
Roman Society at its best and worst in the days of its athlete 
Emperor, Commodus. In its pages we study Rome’s nobility, her 
peasantry, her slaves, her gladiators, her legionaries, her mer- 
chants, her sailors; we visit her palaces, her amphitheatres, her 
prisons, her taverns, her barracks, her baths. 

The story relates the marvelous adventures of a Roman noble, 
Andivius Hedulio, who flees from Rome in disguise after a false 
accusation of plotting against the Emperor. He travels all over 
the Empire from Marseilles to Carthage and Antioch, and often 
saves his own life and the lives of his friends by his wonderful 
mastery over animals—lions, tigers, leopards, stallions—all of 
which become as meek as lambs when he talks to them. We find 
him wintering in the highwayman’s hut in the mountains, enrolled 
in the robber band that was plotting the Emperor’s death, posing 
as an Imperial courier in the barracks of Marseilles, suffering as a 
slave in the hideous Ergastulum of Placentia, marching on to 
Rome with the mutinous legionaries, acting as an animal tender 
in the Coliseum, disguised as the “Greek” confidential slave of a 
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wealthy colonial, facing torture and death under a false charge of 
murder, etc. 

Many a chapter is devoted to the remarkable exploits of the 
Emperor Commodus in the arena—as charioteer and as gladiator. 
A love that triumphs over many obstacles wins our hero the hand 
of Vedia in the end, and the stern Severus restores him to his rank 
and possessions. 


E BELOVED WOMAN, by Kathleen Norris. (Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net.) Mrs. Norris’ twelfth novel 
is a study in contrasts. Norma Sheridan, a wholesome girl of the 
working class, suddenly finds herself received as an intimate by one of 
the most exclusive families of New York’s fashionable set. Without 
at first suspecting the cause of this strange condescension—she finally 
realizes that there is a skeleton in the Melrose closet—she takes to her 
new life like a duck to water, and revels in the many luxuries that 
are hers for the asking. In a very short time her moral sense is 
blunted, and she becomes infatuated with the cultured and brilliant 
Christopher Ligett. Of course, the fact of his being married does 
bother Norma a little, but she manages to silence the promptings of 
her conscience. 

Gradually, however, Norma learns to detest the inane life of the 
idle rich, and to loathe their selfishness, insincerity, heartlessness and 
immorality. She yearns for the poverty of the old days with its gospel 
of work and love, and at last musters up enough courage to give up 
the Melrose millions and marry her poor lover of the early days. 

The story is written in Mrs. Norris’ best vein, although no one, 
for an instant, would consider its happenings probable. It is a good 
character sketch, however, of a thoughtless, impulsive and wayward 
girl, who comes through the furnace of temptation unscathed, more 
by good luck than by good management. 


E POTTERS’ HOUSE, by Isabel C. Clarke (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $2.00 net), brings out most clearly the Catholic Church’s 
absolute condemnation of divorce. The heroine, Gillian, is an orphan 
child, brought up in the house of her narrow-minded, straight-laced 
maiden aunts—a very poor school for the formation of character. At 
eighteen, Gillian marries an immoral writer twelve years older than 
herself, who soon divorces her to marry her chum and bridesmaid, 
Deborah. Heartbroken, the deserted wife leaves England to forget 
her troubles in the excitement of a trip abroad. While in Rome, she 
becomes infatuated with Giacomo, a young Italian of good family, but 
she allows him to think her a widow, even after he has fixed a date for 
their wedding. He is shocked at finding out that she is a divorced 
woman, and, as a good Catholic, sends her word that the marriage 
cannot take place. 

She at. once leaves Rome for Assisi, traveling with some English 
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friends, who know nothing of her second love affair. In this city, the 
memory of St. Francis makes her consider for a time the claims of the 
Church, but she resists the proferred grace, and indeed rebels against 
the Church’s law against divorce. She returns to England, determined 
to marry an old lover of hers, her cousin, Paul Pallant. But the appeal 
of St. Francis is too much for her, and in a short time we find her 
a Catholic. She rejects Paul for conscience’ sake, and he, without a 
word of reproach, goes to fight in the World War. Luckily, Gillian’s 
husband is killed on his motor cycle while carrying dispatches, and 
Paul finally receives the answer, “Yes.” Gillian is a very “mushy” 
heroine at best, but she had no mother or religion to guide her. She 
is a character that would require a long course of instruction before 
being admitted into the Church. 

The novel teaches the Church’s position on marriage without 
being too preachy. It contains many a beautiful landscape—English 
and Italian—and gives us about a dozen portraits of men and women 
drawn to the life. 


AMIEN AND REFORM, by Rev. George J. Donahue. (Boston: The 

Stratford Co. $1.50.) There is always room for a new book on 
a popular hero. Father Donahue has made Damien’s place on the 
world’s list of heroes even more secure, if that were possible. We have 
here not a detailed biography, but an appreciation of the spirit which 
animated the apostle of the lepers, with, however, sufficient reference 
to the story of his life, even for one not familiar with Damien’s 
career. The author’s theme is not only to exalt the Flemish priest, but 
to show wherein non-religious efforts at reform fail of attaining lasting 
results: because they lack the spirit of Christ-like charity that animated 
Damien. The book is well written in a rather oratorical style. The 
many quotations in poetry and prose would have added interest were 
the sources given. 


HE CHILDREN’S KING, by a Sister of Notre Dame. (St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. 75 cents.) The author says that “this is a story 
with a meaning,” and she has made the meaning very clear for the 
little ones, who will delight in this story of the “King.” They will see 
in Him the dear Lord, learn the sorrow that sin brings to His Heart, 
and the meaning of Confession, Imperfect and Perfect Contrition, the 
punishment of sin and the reward of virtue, for all this is taught them 
in a language that they love and understand—the language of allegory. 


OVE OF THE SACRED HEART, Anon. (New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. $2.00 net.) “The Sacred Heart and St. Gertrude” would be a 
more appropriate title for this volume. Archbishop Goodier, S.J., who 
writes the preface, gives us the key: “The author has been using the 
words of St. Gertrude as material for prayer, for raising the mind and 
heart to God, keeping the Sacred Heart in view as a goal.” The de- 
votion of St. Gertrude differs somewhat from that of St. Margaret Mary. 
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The latter is more apostolic, more a devotion of reparation and atone- 
ment, more demonstrative of the pain of the heart that is wounded and 
broken. The devotion of St. Gertrude draws us on by its intimacy, its 
loving fondness, its lavish promises, its gladness of union. The book 
will be a decided help to meditation for those who can appreciate the 
writings of the mystic. 


PARABLE BOOK. (Chicago: The Extension Press.) The sub- 
title, “Our Divine Lord’s Own Story Retold for You by Little Chil- 
dren,” describes this book fully. The children who retell the Parables 
are very real, very human and very dear, and there is an interesting 
story woven around them, in the course of which the Parables are 
recited. It is a handsome volume, the print is clear and the illustra- 
tions are many and varied, some being pictures of the young people of 
the story and their friends, and others pictures in the Life of Our Lord, 
taken from the Old Masters and modern artists of note. The Parable 
Book will be a valuable addition to the nursery library. 


EN LIGHTHOUSES ARE DARK, by Ethel Claire Brill. (New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75.) Lawrence, Margaret, Ralph and 
Jack have a winter of wild adventure on an uninhabited island in Lake 
Superior. Both boys and girls will find this a thrilling story, begin- 
ning, as it does, when the launch breaks down and the party drifts in 
a heavy fog to an island, where they find only deserted summer cabins, 
fishing shacks and very near them an abandoned lighthouse. Naviga- 
tion has been suspended. Their adventures and the ingenuity they use 
to provide themselves with foof-and other necessities while they are 
marooned, holds the attention from start to finish. An unexpected 
rescue brings the story to a happy end. 


E BEGINNING OF WISDOM, by Stephen Vincent Benet. (New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.90.) This book has received, at prac- 
tically all critical hands, a respectful, even an enthusiastic, welcome. 
The present commentator cannot pretend to explain this, unless on the 
supposition that the enthusiasm is hedged in, in each case, with the un- 
spoken qualification: “Considering the extreme youth of its author.” 
Mr. Benet is indeed reported to be one of the phenomenally juvenile 
trio who have given to the world, in addition to this present volume, 
This Side of Paradise and Three Soldiers. It is possible, therefore, 
that, as a precocious litterateur, he has come in for less drastic com- 
ment than would have fallen to his share if his creative wings were 
known to be full-grown. The Beginning of Wisdom is neither very 
good nor very poor, but merely an unstartling account—interspersed, 
it is true, with some few rememberable passages—of the youth, college 
career, first romance, irruption into the “movies,” contact with the 
I. W. W., training-camp experience, and second romance, of one 
Philip Sellaby, who is himself no extraordinarily significant or even 
viable character. It has not the candid sophistication of Mr. Fitz- 
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gerald’s book, mentioned above, nor the brilliant technique and mur- 
derous purpose of Mr. Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers. It is amorphous 
and self-conscious, and offers little to counterbalance these faults, 
except the record of several intrinsically unremarkable facts. It suf- 
fers from diffuseness, besides. Those who have admired Mr. Benet’s 
pert, and often irreverent, but always accomplished, bits of verse in 
the past, will probably feel that the shortest of his poems is more 
finished and expressive than the longest of his chapters. 


E PORTAL OF EVOLUTION, by a Fellow of the Zoological and 

Geological Societies. (London: Heath Granton. $3.00.) The 
anonymous author of this amazing book set himself under the influence 
of a sudden inspiration, as he thinks, to “work out a series of inter- 
marriages between the different attributes of the Trinity of God, treat- 
ing all the attributes of God the Father and those of God the Holy 
Ghost as being males, and the attributes of God the Son as being 
female.” At the end of two hours’ work, he was “thunderstruck,” for 
there he “beheld, with the exception of the first two stages or days 
of Creation, Evolution and History, nineteen out of the twenty-one 
days of existence in the order that they had taken place”—and so on, 
for we need not complete the quotation, which is a long one. The 
effect produced upon us by the endeavor to find out what the author 
is trying to convey, is similar to that induced by the study of the writ- 
ings of the late Mrs. Eddy, that is, that there is a kind of a nightmare 


philosophy somewhere, but that it is always round the corner. We 
cannot say that we have found any light to have been shed by this 
book on any of the problems of Evolution. 


DVANCED LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH, by Emma Miller 
Bolenius. (New York: American Book Co.) This text is de- 
signed for two years of work in the upper grades of-the elementary 
school. Resembling most language books in the scope of its gram- 
matical material, it differs from them in its extreme emphasis on the 
pedagogical principle that only through well-motivated practice can 
good language habits be formed. Accordingly, the book is divided 
into forty lessons, or projects, which provide an abundance of material 
for “purposeful activities.” Voting, club organization, health and 
safety-first campaigns, Red Cross work, aéroplane log-writing, garden- 
ing, newspaper editing, “nations of the world” pageants, these are 
a few of the types of work utilized in the successive projects and in- 
geniously woven around rules for the adverbial accusative and the 
dangling participle. That the practice thus given the language powers 
is well motivated, no one will care to deny; but that it really facilitates 
the learning process, some will seriously doubt. Indeed, it is hard not 
to feel that most of the elaborate apparatus of the book is more likely 
to hamper than to assist efforts towards mastery of the mother tongue. 
Incidentally, the book is interesting for the light it throws on the 
latest tendencies in education. From cover to cover, stress is laid on 
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the socialization of the child; on the development of individual char- 
acter there is hardly a word. 


HOSE interested in Archeology and Ethnology should read the 

account of the Excavation of a Site at Santiago Ahuitzola, in Mex- 
ico, given by Alfred M. Tozzer and published by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for the Smithsonian Institute Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Bulletin 74). 


BOY KNIGHT, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.50.) Librarians and other bookish persons tell us 
there is a much to be regretted scarcity of Catholic story books for 
boys of from twelve to fourteen. These are then at the age of hero- 
worship, of delight in narratives of vivid adventure, in tales of fight- 
ing out to win. But Father Scott knows there is in the boy-heart 
an even deeper craving at this age, for the spiritual adventure, the 
spiritual struggle and victorious overcoming. Such is the theme of 
A Boy Knight, and the boys of all ages who love Father Scott’s writings, 
will read it with pleasure. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the illustrations are not worthy 
of the theme, and we wish this defect might be remedied in the next 
edition. 


STIMONY TO THE TRUTH, by the Rev. Hugh P. Smyth (Chicago: 

The Extension Press. $1.50), is a volume of short essays on some 
of the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church adopted from 
discourses delivered by the author, the Rev. Hugh P. Smyth, and 
intended to meet the need of honest inquirers and of Catholics who 
have to answer the questions constantly asked about these teachings. 

The spirit of these essays is admirable, and they are well adapted 
to fill the purpose for which they were written. A glance at the 
table of contents shows the wide range of the book: The Eucharist, 
Fast and Abstinence, Indulgences, Infallibility, The Church and Secret 
Society, The Church and Evolution, Clerical Celibacy, The Index—are 
some of the subjects discussed. This is a book it would be well for 
every Catholic family to possess. 


AMPS OF FIRE, by Marian Nesbitt. (Chicago: Matre & Co. $1.00.) 
The heroine of this novelette tells its story, that of the legendary, 
“Doom of Rossall,” a demon of jealousy, which falls to the lot of all 
men of the race of Rossall, who bear the Christian name, Eustace. A 
fifteenth century rhyme gives, as a popular saying, the belief that the 
Doom will pass away if a Eustace dies to the world. The twentieth 
century Lord Rossall, named Eustace, is betrothed to Molly Desmond, 
to whom he laughingly relates the tradition. All too soon the legend 
verifies itself. 
The tale would be strengthened by more imaginative handling. 
The author does not touch at all upon the circumstances which estab- 
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lished the tradition originally, a matter that rouses the reader’s 
curiosity; but, though not rising fully to the possibilities of her theme, 
she tells her story well and leads directly to its dramatic climax. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Mission, Pondicherry, India, with the avowed pur- 
pose of making as many friends as possible for the Mission Schools, 
has published two pamphlets, in the “Hope Series,” by Rev. T. Gavan 
Duffy, Missionary Apostolic, one being Meditations on The Seven Last 
Words of Our Lord, and the other a collection of eleven religious poems, 
entitled The Star-Dusty Road. (Single copies, 25 cents; ten copies, 
$2.00; one hundred copies, $15.00.) 

From The Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England, comes its 1922 
Year Book, giving an account of the Catholic Social Study Movement 
of today, and the History, Purposes and Future of the “Catholic Work- 
er’s College at Oxford.” (1s.) 

Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., has issued a pamphlet answering Rev. 
W. J. Howlett’s Review of Father O’Daniel’s Estimate of the Early 
Secular Missionaries of Kentucky, which has opened up a lively contro- 
versy. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, offers Some Notes, Historical and 
Otherwise, Concerning the Sacred Constantinian Order, a very inter- 
esting little pamphlet, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 

The Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, sends us two pamphlets 
(price, 5 cents), Why Catholics Have Parochial Schools, by Thomas 
F. Coakley, D.D., and a sermon delivered by Rev. William F. McGinnis 
at the thirteenth annual Pan-American Mass, at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Thanksgiving Day, 1921, entitled, America’s 
Thanksgiving—Our Blessings and Responsibilities. 

At twopence each, we have The Miracles at Lourdes, An Outline 
of the Medical Evidence in Some Selected Cures, by Rev. F. Woodlock, 
S.J.; and Catholic Social Reform Versus Socialism, by Hilaire Belloc, 
from The Catholic Truth Society of London, while from The Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland (Dublin), we have Was Christ God? by Rev. 
Peter Finlay, S.J.; Can We Be Saints? by Frank Duff; The Rule of 
Faith, by Rev. P. Gannon, S.J.; St. Joseph, based on a Pastoral of Bishop 
Gaughran of Meath; First Aid, a very useful little pamphlet by Dr. 
Louis Cassidy, F.R.C.S.I., and a leaflet, entitled Do Babies Build Slums? 
an argument, by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, against the evils of Birth 
Control. 

A Programme of Catholic Rural Action, by Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
LL.D., based on a Religious Survey of Lane County, Oregon, can be 
had on request from the Rural Life Bureau of the Social Action Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Council, Eugene, Oregon. 

The American Association for International Conciliation (New 
York City), No. 172, treats of the Washington Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armaments, giving the full text of the “Treaties and Reso- 
lutions;” No. 173 gives the documents relating to the Irish settlement. 
yr oy copies, 5 cents; subscriptions for one year, 25 cents; five years, 
$1.00. 

The Outlawry of War, by Salmon O. Levinson, is published by the 
American Committee for the Outlawry of War, Chicago, IIL 








Recent Events. 


The general European economic and finan- 

France. cial Conference began its sessions at Genoa 

on April 11th, and on the following day four 

principal committees were organized—those on Russia, Finance, 

Economics and Transport, with various sub-committees. The 

opening meeting saw a clash between M. Tchitcherin, the chief 

Russian representative, and M. Barthou, head of the French 

delegation, when the former attempted to introduce the subject of 

land disarmament. The next attempt of the Russians was to ex- 

clude Japan and Rumania from the conference, but here, too, they 
met with failure. 

Since then work has begun in earnest, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the first week’s sessions being the decision of Messrs. Lloyd 
George, Barthou, Schanzer of Italy and Jaspar of Belgium, the 
dominating figures at the Conference, to act as a unit when the 
Soviet submits its counter-propositions for the restoration of Eu- 
rope. This action is understood to imply acceptance by the four 
Powers of the report recently drawn up by Allied financial experts 
in London. This London report, among other things, advocated 
the adoption of gold as the common European monetary standard, 
the balancing of national budgets, and the making available, as 
security, their national assets by those countries needing outside 
assistance. With regard to Russia specifically, the report recom- 
mended that the Soviet Government be called on to make certain 
reforms in its judicial procedure, and to abrogate or change a num- 
ber of regulations affecting foreigners who reside in Russia. 

On April 14th Premier Lloyd George held at his villa a pri- 
vate meeting of the French, Russian, Belgian, Italian and British 
representatives, with the purpose of clearing up certain points in 
the London report before the Russians present their final reply to 
it. The keynote of the Allied position is that Russia first must 
satisfy past pledges before obtaining any concessions for the fu- 
ture. In other words, Russia must recognize the debts of the 
Tsarist Government before Soviet claims against the Allies can be 
entertained. Germany was not asked to attend this private con- 
ference, as she was not a party to the making of the London 
report. 

The dominating factor in the Genoa meetings will be the re- 
spective attitudes towards Russia and Germany of France and 
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Great Britain. The British programme, which it is popularly sup- 
posed will be more conciliatory in both directions than that of 
France, has not yet been disclosed. The French plan for Russia 
is contingent on the Soviet’s acceptance of the conditions explained 
above. Regarding Germany, French spokesmen, since the opening 
of the Conference, have stated that France would join heartily in 
the discussion of suggestions which would be helpful to Germany’s 
restoration, and especially looking toward the raising of loans for 
her. They declared, however, that questions touching on a post- 
ponement or a reduction of the German reparations payments 
must be left to the Reparations Commission. 

On March 22d the Foreign Ministers of France, England and 
Italy met in Paris to revise the Sévres (or Turkish) Treaty, and to 
evolve terms looking towards peace between the Greeks and the 
Turkish Nationalists in Asia Minor. On March 27th proposals 
were made to Greece and the Governments at Constantinople and 
Angora, the chief of which were as follows: cessation of warfare 
between Greece and the Turkish Nationalists; retention by Turkey 
of Constantinople and a large part of Eastern Thrace; demilitari- 
zation of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; Turkish sovereignty 
over all of Asia Minor; the placing of the Armenians under the 
protection of the League of Nations; the cession of Adrianople and 
the Peninsula of Gallipoli to Greece. On March 28th the Greeks 
and on April 5th the Turkish Nationalist Government at Angora 
accepted the armistice proposal, with technical reservations as to 
military conditions. If the Turkish counter terms are accepted, 
the Nationalist delegates announce they are ready to meet the 
delegates of the Allies and Greece, in three weeks, to discuss 
peace. 

On March 31st Secretary Hughes sent notes to the Powers 
participating in the Washington Conference, notifying them of the 
ratification by the Senate of all the Conference treaties. The notes 
added that the United States Government was ready to exchange 
ratifications at the convenience of the other Governments. It is 
expected that the other Powers, which have been awaiting action 
by the United States, will quickly proceed to ratification. Great 
Britain will, probably, not adopt any reservations, but France may 
adopt one or perhaps more, chiefly with regard to her interpreta- 
tion of the word “merchantmen,” it being the contention of the 
French delegates at Washington that the moment a merchant ship 
mounted guns, it ceased to be a merchantman. 

_ On April 4th the British Government notified the French. Gov- 
ernment that when the United States calls on Great Britain to pay 
interest on her war debt to Washington, London will call on Paris 
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to pay interest on the war debt France owes England. France’s 
debt to England amounts to 14,000,000 gold francs, or about $2,- 
750,000, much of which England, in effect, borrowed from America 
and placed at France’s disposal. The note to the French Foreign 
Office advises that the three-year arrangement between England 
and France, made in 1919, by which England excused France from 
payment of interest on the debt, will not be renewed on its expira- 
tion this month. If America, as England expects, asks the Allies, 
including England, to begin interest payments on the bonds to be 
arranged for in the American war debt funding plan, then Eng- 
land will ask interest payments from France. 

On March 3ist the Reparations Commission approved the 
Wiesbaden agreements, for German reparations in kind, signed 
by Louis Loncheur for France and Dr. Walter Rathenau for Ger- 
many last October, the Commission, however, making certain 
reservations, chiefly regarding the rights of the Powers not repre- 
sented on the Commission. The Franco-German agreement 
signed in Berlin, March 15th, by Controller Gillet also was approved 
with certain modifications, yet to be considered. These modifica- 
tions propose, among other things, that France and Belgium may 
deal directly with German firms for supplying materials rather 
than deal through the Foreign Office. 

The negotiations looking to a settlement of the Upper Silesian 
situation have again reached a halt, owing to the challenge by the 
Poles of the competence of the Silesian Commission’s President, 
Dr. Felix Calonder, former President of Switzerland, named by 
the Council of the League of Nations. The Poles contend that Dr. 
Calonder’s right of final decision on disputed questions is limited 
to certain points, while the Germans acknowledge his authority on 
all phases of the controversy. Poland has also declined a recent 
offer by Lithuania to submit the Vilna controversy to the Hague 
Court of International Justice, and refuses further discussion of 
the question, as she considers the dispute to have been settled by 
the decision of the Vilna Diet in favor of incorporation with Po- 
land. As told in these notes last month, the League of Nations 
has definitely washed its hands of the whole affair. Meanwhile 
Vilna is still occupied by Polish forces. 

Late in March the Polish Minister of Finance, explaining the 
financial situation of the country to the National Assembly, stated 
that the national deficit on December 31st last was 222,000,000,000 
Polish marks, the national debt amounting to 523,000,000,000. In 
recent months, however, Polish finances have been making better 
progress, taxes are coming in well, and the note circulation is no 
longer expanding. In consequence of this improvement, the Poles 
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were able last month to negotiate a credit with Great Britain for 
£4,000,000, £1,000,000 of this sum to be expended in buying raw 
materials in England. 

That certain sections of French opinion are alive to the seri- 
ous consequences of the declining birth-rate, is evident from a re- 
cent article in the Paris Matin, which predicts that France, if she 
does not awaken to the danger, will be, by 1965, a nation of 25,- 
000,000 people. The prognostication is based on the alarming de- 
crease in marriages and births during the last two years. Re- 
ferring to the present agitated discussion in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties over military service, the Matin urges that body to remember 
that the safeguarding of France’s natality is the most essential 
part of national defence. 

On March 29th the Government of Premier Poincaré received 
a vote of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies, 405 votes to 157, 
on the army service question. By this note the Deputies defeated 
the Eight Months’ Military Service Bill sponsored by Paul Boncour, 
Moderate Socialist, and accepted the Premier’s measure providing 
for a full eighteen months’ military service. 

Seven hundred men, belonging to two French columns, were 
reported killed or wounded in a surprise attack late in March by 
tribesmen in the Moulouya Valley of French Morocco. The 
Moulouya Valley lies on the boundary between Spanish and French 
Morocco and close to the country, south of Melilla, where the 
Moors have been successfully fighting the Spanish armies for sev- 
eral months. President Millerand of France recently left Paris 
on a long tour which is to take him through French Morocco, 
Algiers and Tunis, his route bringing him close to the scene of the 
reported uprising. Meanwhile fighting continues in Spanish 
Morocco, with varying success. Recent dispatches state that the 
Spanish Government intends to introduce a complete change in its 
Moroccan policy, substituting political action for military opera- 
tions. By this means it is hoped to bring about the submission 
of the powerful Beni-Urriagnel tribe without further bloodshed, 
and the repatriation during May and June of 25,000 to 30,000 
soldiers. 

The report of the French savings bank organization, for 1921, 
shows that during the last calendar year deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by 80,000,000 francs. This figure has only once before 
been exceeded in the history of French savings banks institutions, 
namely, in 1919, when the excess of deposits was 954,000,000 
francs. In other recent years they fell far short of the 1921 total— 
610,000,000 francs in 1920, 311,000,000 francs in 1918, and 142,- 
000,000 in 1917. 
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On March 22d, the Commission on Repar- 
Germany. ations sent two notes to the German Gov- 
ernment establishing the conditions under 
which a reduction was to be made in this year’s reparation pay- 
ment, and according Germany till May 31st to satisfy the Allied 
demands. The amount fixed for this year’s payment was the 
same as that fixed at Cannes, namely 720,000,000 gold marks in 
cash and 1,450,000,000 gold marks in goods. Cash payments 
were to be made the fifteenth of each month from April to October 
inclusive, in amounts of 50,000,000 and in the last two months the 
amounts were to be 60,000,000. Laying down definitely the 
measures which, in the Commission’s opinion, Germany can and 
must take for reform of the budgetary and financial situation, the 
Commission demanded among other things the preparation and 
putting into effect before May 31st of a taxation programme cal- 
culated to give additional revenue of 60,000,000,000 paper marks, 
and the appointment of a Commission on Guarantees, which was 
to exercise sufficient control to enable it to advise the Reparations 
Commission at any moment how far the proposed legislation had 
been carried out. 

These two proposals particularly raised a storm of disap- 
proval in Germany, and on March 28th, in a strong speech of 
almost two hours before the Reichstag, Chancellor Wirth declared 
the proposed plan subversive of the national dignity and sum- 
marily rejected the Commission’s demands. The next day For- 
eign Minister Rathenau followed his chief with an equally strong 
speech of rejection, and two days later the Reichstag, by a vote 
of 248 to 81, passed a resolution declaring the demands of the 
Commission intolerable, and expressing approval of the Chancel- 
lor’s rejection of them. Since then there has been talk by the 
French to the effect that if the Berlin Cabinet fails to perform 
the acts demanded of it before May 31st, France may be obliged 
to insist upon a policy of military coercion. This, of course, 
could only mean occupation of the Ruhr by purely French troops. 
It has since become evident, however, that there is no likelihood— 
and perhaps even no possibility—of Germany’s raising the amount 
specified, especially by May 31st; and the probability of a military 
occupation by the French has, in view of the Genoa Conference, 
become exceedingly remote. 

The Wirth Government, in its sharp, defensive policy against 
the Reparations Commission, has aroused enthusiastic support 
extending far into the ranks of the Independent Socialist Party 
and embracing practically all of the German People’s Party, so 
that, as far as the answer to the reparation vote is concerned, the 

vou. cxv. 18 
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Wirth Government today is backed, for all practical parliamentary 
purposes, by an unprecedented coalition, which takes in all parties 
except the extreme reactionaries and radicals, the German Na- 
tional Party and the Communists. So far this year, Germany 
has paid, in seven installments, about 282,000,000 gold marks 
($70,500,000). This has been done at the expense of the paper 
mark’s value, which has been shrinking steadily, and the Berlin 
Government raises the question, how is it to pay another 438,- 
000,000 ($109,500,000) in cash and 1,450,000,000 ($362,500,000) 
in kind during the next nine months without the mark’s complete 
collapse? This is one of the problems that probably will be 
threshed out at the Genoa economic Conference. 

One of the demands of the Reparations Commission was to 
put into force within fifteen days all the taxation measures an- 
nounced by Chancellor Wirth on January 26th, last. And on 
April 4th, the Reichstag passed the entire taxation programme of 
the Government, including the compulsory loan. This adoption 
automatically makes effective fourteen major tax laws, which 
have been in the making for more than a year. 

The Federal Cabinet of Australia has definitely decided to 
resume trade with Germany on August Ist. This will end a 
period of seven years during which the embargo on trade with 
enemy countries was enforced. It was decided to postpone the 
resumption of trade till August, in order that measures may be 
taken to prevent the dumping of German goods. 

On April 2d, the German Government signed a commercial 
treaty with Latvia providing, in a qualified way, for most favored 
nation treatment, and obliging Germany to give the Latvian im- 
porters half a billion marks of industrial credit, for repayment of 
which the Latvia State undertakes responsibility. Meanwhile, 
German merchants are actively pushing their commercial inter- 
ests in the other Baltic countries, and German financial opinion 
welcomes what seems to be the prospect of negotiation between 
Russia and the Baltic States, because such a movement is regarded 
as a foil to the plan for a Baltic League under Polish leadership. 
Regarding that plan, German business men have believed that 
the codperation of Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
thonia would completely exclude Germany from the Russian 
markets, since Poland commands the only land approach to 
Russia, while the other four States command the approaches 
by sea. 

On March 20th, President Harding ordered the return to the 
United States of all American troops in Germany. The order 
became effective immediately, and Secretary of War Weeks, in 
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announcing the President’s decision, stated that it was planned 
to have all American soldiers out of Germany by July Ist. 

The United States Government has agreed to the appointment 
of the Krupp Director General, Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, as German 
Ambassador at Washington, much to the relief of the Berlin 
Government. Some fear of his rejection had been entertained 
because of his Krupp connections. The new Ambassador is 
credited with extraordinary ability as an economist and economic 
politician, and has a fluent command of English. An American 
Ambassador to Germany, in the person of Alanson B. Houghton, 
has also been appointed and accepted. Mr. Houghton has already 
departed for his post. 

The promulgation of the patent treaty of 1909 between the 
United States and Germany is being delayed pending a change 
in American patent laws, so as to prevent a revival of conditions 
prevailing when the United States entered the World War, under 
which Germany had extensive holdings in key industries in this 
country. At present, there is before the Senate provision for an 
amendment which will amply protect the rights and interests of 
the Unites States Government and of American citizens, which 
might otherwise be seriously impaired. 


The Volga Valley will be able to feed itself 
Russia. and will not require American food after 
September Ist, in the opinion of the Pro- 
vincial officials and of the peasants themselves in the city of 
Samara and in villages along the Samara-Orenburg Railway, 
which runs through the heart of the famine district. The suffer- 
ing is now at its worst in many villages far from the railways, 
or which have received only limited relief supplies by reason of 
the blockade in transport. American corn is already reaching 
the communes, and, with spring near, it is expected that it will 
only be a matter of a few weeks before the worst will be over. 
The Soviet Government, at present, is giving preference to seed 
grain shipments, and if the approaching harvest is a reasonably 
fair one, the Province of Samara will speedily recover. 

On the other hand, the spread of disease has reached alarm- 
ing proportions. Reports submitted to the Medical Congress of 
the League of Nations, in session at Warsaw, show that typhus, 
cholera, smallpox and diphtheria have such a hold in Russia and 
Siberia, it will require heroic measures for their control. It is 
said that every railroad train in Russia is infected with typhus. 
Municipal health organizations have ceased to function every- 
where, and nothing hd@s been done by local authorities to check 
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the spread of cholera. On March 31st, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration telegraphed to the Paris headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to rush to Moscow immediately a special courier 
with 2,000,000 doses of antitoxins, the largest single order for 
serum ever placed in France, exceeding even the war-time require- 
ments of the French Army. Six million doses of vaccines have 
already been sent to Moscow from Paris. The Medical Congress 
of the League of Nations, in an effort to prevent the spread of the 
epidemic and, if possible, to stamp it out in Russia, has decided 
on three lines of action: to open Russia to international sanitary 
help, to draw tight the line on the Western Russian frontier and 
to organize outside of Russia expeditions against the epidemic 
within that country. 

The Soviet authorities have announced that more than ten 
tons of silver and one hundred and twenty-seven pounds of gold 
have been requisitioned so far from the various churches, all of 
which, according to the official Soviet organ, will be used ex- 
clusively to buy food for famine sufferers. The treasures already 
collected are said to amount to more than 20,000,000 gold rubles, 
1,000,000 of which already has been sent abroad to buy food. 
Intense feeling has been aroused throughout the country by this 
confiscation. In a few instances rioting has occurred, but gener- 
ally there has been no active resistance to the seizures. 

Special dispatches from Vladivostok on April 4th, report a 
clash between Japanese troops and forces of the Far Eastern 
Republic of Chita, when eight hundred of the latter refused the 
demand of the Japanese near Spasskoye that they disarm. Eighty 
of the Chita soldiers were reported killed. Later, the Chita troops 
attacked in force with field guns, and according to the reports, 
fighting is continuing along the Ussuri Railway. 

The above dispatch followed reports late in March and early 
in April of various activities in this region. On March 28th, 
troops of the Far Eastern Republic were reported advancing 
steadily towards Vladivostok, “pursuing the demoralized and com- 
pletely defeated bands of the Merkuloff troops,” which were sup- 
posed to be operating under the more or less tacit approval of the 
Japanese. On April 3d, the Japanese Cabinet was reported to 
have decided on the immediate evacuation of Siberia, but this 
was never Officially confirmed. 

One effect of the recent clash is said to have been to hurry 
the Dairen negotiations between the Japanese and Chita delegates, 
which are now reported to be approaching a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The final Japanese note has been answered, and the accept- 
ance of the Chita proposals means, according to certain Japanese 
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papers, the beginning of Japanese withdrawal from Siberia in 
May. Meanwhile, the Russian Soviet Government has sent notes 
to Great Britain and the United States, protesting against the sale 
to Japan of ships and other Russian property by the Merkuloff 
Government at Vladivostok. The notes ask Great Britain and 
the United States to use their influence to prevent the delivery of 
these ships until the Government of the Far Eastern Republic 
has been reéstablished at Vladivostok. 

Steps designed to maintain peace in the Baltic States were 
taken at the pre-Genoa Conference, held in Riga on March 3ist, 
when delegates from Soviet Russia, Poland, Latvia and Esthonia 
signed an agreement favoring the principle of armament limita- 
tion and providing for semi-neutral zones on their frontiers, in 
which only a few guard-duty troops will be permitted. The 
agreement expresses a “sincere desire for universal peace,” and 
stipulates that in the event any disputed questions arise, an en- 
deavor be made to reach solutions by pacific means. 

After hearing the grievances of malcontents concerning the 
recent changes towards capitalism, the Communist Party Con- 
gress, meeting in Moscow at the end of March, again resolved to 
follow the lead of Premier Lenine and approved his statement 
that “the retreat is finished.” A suggestion was also approved 
to the effect that the power of the Council of Commissars should 
not encroach upon the legislative powers which the Soviet Con- 
stitution gave to the Executive Committee of the All-Russian 
Soviet, Lenine, appearing for the second time in the final debate 
over his previous speech, said: “To conclude that we are return- 
ing to capitalism is laughable. If we do not make political mis- 
takes, then I say it is ninety-nine to one we will surmount this 
crisis, and the whole party, as well as most of the non-party 
workers and peasants, will be with us.” 

On March 16th, the first anniversary of the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement, the feeling in both British and 
Russian official quarters was that the continued development of 
Russian trade depends upon the success which the Soviet dele- 
gates have at the Genoa Conference in obtaining foreign credits. 
The British Government, however, which is Russia’s best cus- 
tomer at the present time, both as regards imports and exports, 
is by no means disappointed with the progress made in the first 
year of Russian trading. In spite of the famine and the many 
other obstacles to the reincorporation of Russia into the world’s 
commercial system, it is held that the experience of the last year 
has done much to prepare the way. But not much more can be 
done, unless it is deemed advisable to extend credits to the Rus- 
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sian Government. With adequate credits, provided good harvests 
succeed the famine period, it is estimated that another five years 
would see Russian trade approaching its pre-war level. 


Outside of the Fiume troubles, and the re- 

Italy. sumption of factional fighting by the Fas- 

cisti throughout Italy, the most important 

matter of discussion has been the economic Conference at Genoa. 

At a preliminary session of Allied experts in London, on March 

23d, it became apparent that Italy means to conclude a treaty 

with Russia, whatever the other Powers may do, and it is probable 

that Lloyd George means to do the same; if the proper guarantees 

are forthcoming. Contrary to previous announcements, the Soviet 

Premier Lenine finally decided not to go to Genoa because of ill- 

ness, though there is a chance that he may go later if the Soviet 
position becomes critical. 

The situation at Fiume still continues complicated, and the 
Italian Government is faced with conditions there approximating 
those created by d’Annunzio’s refusal to evacuate the city after 
the Treaty of Rapallo had been negotiated. Meanwhile Signor 
Zanella, the expelled President of Fiume, and forty-nine other 
members of the Constituent Assembly who took refuge in Jugo- 
Slav territory after the recent coup, are holding official sittings in 
the latter country. These members, constituting two-thirds of the 
Assembly, have decided not to return to Fiume until all the legion- 
aries have evacuated the city. At present Italian carabineers, 
occupying Fiume and Alpini to the number of 2,000, have been 
moved to the Fiume border. The Government of Jugo-Slavia has 
sent a note to the French Foreign Office suggesting that France 
and Great Britain codperate in reéstablishing order in Fiume and 
in assuring the execution of the Treaty of Rapallo, but such action 
is regarded in French official circles as improbable. 

Sanguinary encounters between Fascisti and Socialists have 
been resumed with all their former terror in various parts of Italy. 
Bologna, Mantua, Cremona, Leghorn, Forli, Parma and several 
smaller towns have been the principal scenes of disorder. The 
National Council of the Fascisti has passed a resolution asking the 
Italian Government to prevent the resumption of power at Fiume 
by President Zanella. 

The Government of Premier Facta received its first vote of 
confidence from the Chamber of Deputies on March 18th, the vote 
being 275 to 89. The Minister of Finance, in a financial statement 
to the Chamber, estimated that the revenue for 1922 would amount 
to 12,500,000,000 lire, compared with approximately 11,000,000,000 
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lire in 1921. The Government, he said, proposed to codrdinate 
taxation, whereby it was hoped gradually to return to a normal 
budget. 

On March 18th, a general strike was proclaimed in all the 
ports of the Italian Kingdom as an act of solidarity with the port 
workers of Naples, following the latter’s refusal to allow non- 
union men to be employed on the docks. For twelve days, all 
work at Genoa, Spezia, Bari, Leghorn and Brindisi was at a stand- 
still. At Genoa alone more than a hundred ships, containing 
300,000 tons of merchandise and forty shiploads of coal, stood 
unloaded, and for lack of coal many industries in Northern Italy 
were forced to shut down. The strike ended on March 30th, 
when the men accepted the Government’s promise to introduce 
changes in the working conditions at Naples. A commission will 
be appointed to investigate, and make the necessary adjustments. 

On March 19th, Italian military forces landed on the Greek 
island of Karpathos and arrested a number of the inhabitants. 
The prisoners, persons of note on the island, were removed to 
Rhodes. This incident was apparently the outcome of the seizure 
by the Greek Government of the Italian steamship, Abbazia. The 
Abbazia, which was seized by a Greek war vessel on the ground 
that it was carrying contraband of war for the Turkish Nation- 
alists, has been since released, the cargo, however, being retained. 
Greece has also released the Italian steamer, Umbria, which was 
held in custody twenty-four hours, and the relief ship, Francesca, 
which was among the four Italian vessels that were seized in the 
7Egean and Black Seas. Italy, as well as France, has sent strong 
protests against these seizures to the Greek Government, and this 
has created a disturbing impression in the Greek capital. 

A revolution against Italy broke out in Tripoli on a large 
scale in March. A Tripoli dispatch, by way of Rome, on February 
13th, told of fighting between rebels and the Italian forces at Misur- 
ata, near Azizia. It was then stated that the Italian Government 
regarded the trouble as an isolated demonstration. Later dis- 
patches, however, state that the rebels have cut the railway in 
many places and attacked the Italian garrisons. At Azizia, two 
companies of Italian soldiers have been surrounded. The Italians 
have evacuated Chater and Zavia, the last named town being on 
the coast, about one hundred and twenty-five miles east of the 
city of Tripoli. 

April 14, 1922. 








With Our Readers 


R some time past, the honest leaders in non-Catholic religious 

bodies have been confessing the need of religion in education. 
The firmest supporters of the Public School System have been 
led to acknowledge the inadequacy of that system, in that it has 
failed to give the religious training, which is the only sure basis 
of moral life. This awakening has been the cause of many sug- 
gestions and plans through which the lack may be supplied. All 
such suggestions, thus far, have approached the difficulty, have, 
in some instances, partially met it, but have in no instances either 
fully realized the problem or adequately solved it. In practically 
all such plans, religion, which should have first place and which 
should be coérdinated with other studies so that it may not appear 
to be an extraordinary and abnormal phase of life, is relegated 
to the last place and subjected to makeshift ways and haphazard 


methods. 
* * * * 


T is, indeed, something to rejoice over and to be thankful for, 
that our non-Catholic brethren are awakening to the need of 
religious training for the young. It is to be hoped that they will 
succeed in securing and employing some method to meet the 
situation adequately. For it is quite plain to all students of our 
country’s life, that if that life is to be vigorous and right, there 
must be constant instilling of moral principles backed up by that 
sanction which religion alone can afford. We wish, however, 
that they would come to see a psychological truth, one that they 
have seen in other matters, as, for example, in patriotism, that a 
subject that is treated as a kind of exotic or a luxury, as something 
that is not related to all other things, as something that has not 
to do with our daily life or our ordinary behavior, will never exert 
its just influence upon the mind and the will. 

Perhaps some day our friends will arrive at that conclusion, 
and when they do they will find themselves in the Catholic camp 
of educators. They will then realize that Catholic educators have 
fostered and defended and put into practice the one policy as to 
religious training which can make religion itself not a subject of 
passing and momentary concern, but rather one of permanent, 
vital import in all the actions of life. 


* * 
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bay such of our non-Catholic educators who have the best in- 
terests of our country at heart, we would highly recommend 
the study of a brochure on Catholic Education, lately issued by 
the Education Department of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil. The title of this contribution of one hundred pages is A 
Catechism of Catholic Education, and it is written by Rev. James 
H. Ryan, D.D., Ph.D., Executive Secretary of the Education De- 
partment of the Council. Presented in the form of questions and 
answers, the principles of Catholic education are there outlined 
with a clearness and convincingness that could not be surpassed. 
The success met with in the application of these principles: the 
sacrifices made for the sake of these principles: the facts that 
illuminate the history of the maintenance of these principles 
within the limits of our own country: these are all thoroughly 
treated and presented in their own objective strength. It is a 
work that must convince the non-Catholic reader of the supreme 
seriousness with which Catholics view the necessity of religion in 
education; and, we think, must convince him likewise that he 
and his colleagues will meet with success in introducing religious 
principles into the daily training of children, only when they 
bring to the subject a like seriousness. May we not hope, too, 
that the constructive character of this little work and the sweet 
reasonableness of its tone will go much further towards con- 
vincing our non-Catholic fellow-citizens of the need of religion 
than many volumes of diatribe and invective. 


* * * * 


HATEVER its effect upon the non-Catholic mind, it is just 
what has been needed for supplying to Catholics themselves 
the great facts about Catholic education in our country that 
should not only give us pride in that history, but also inspire us 
to renewed and increased effort towards the maintenance and the 
perfecting of our school system. The very practical questions 
of the cost of educating the individual child; the cost of keeping 
up the teaching staff, the cost of school buildings; the average 
term of Catholic teachers in their profession as compared with 
that of teachers in other systems; the hours devoted to the various 
branches of study: these are but a few of the interesting topics 
placed before the reader in a concise and yet in a thorough way. 
For the one who would delve deeper, there is given at the end of 
each chapter a list of lengthier works upon the special topic. 
The author has done the cause of Catholic education an in- 
estimable service in a masterly manner. The National Catholic 
Welfare Council in the few years of its existence has accomplished 
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untold good for God and Country; but we do not believe that any 
effort it has put forth will ultimately surpass in results this state- 
ment of the necessity, the advantages, the system, the needs and 
the history of Catholic education in our Country. 


in 
— 





ERTAIN self-constituted heroes have organized themselves 

into a brave body for the repulsion of a dire enemy that is 
invading our land. It is true, the foe against whom they propose 
to wage war is not the armed force of an enemy nation. The 
“number of gentlemen” forming the organization would probably, 
in such a contingency, be found far in the rear. Neither is the 
foe they go out to meet the body of criminals that are at present 
attacking the country in various ways and by diverse methods. 
No, the enemy against whom these brave men and heroes bold 
range themselves, is indicated in the statement of their purpose 
“to defend American democracy against the encroachments of 
Papal Rome.” 

* - . . 


.: seems that most of us have been blind to the iniquity of Rome, 
especially those of us who are persistent in professing the Cath- 
olic Faith. We have not been properly aware of the growing 
malign influence of Papal Rome in this country, nor have we been 
aware of the insidious and injurious character of its encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of our beloved country. Now, then, has 
arisen this body of enlightened, not to say inspired, men who 
are not only willing to sacrifice themselves on the altar of pa- 
triotism, but who are also willing to give of their wider, deeper 
knowledge to their poor, benighted fellow-citizens; even to share 
all that they possess in this respect—for they are most charitable 
as well as brave—with the blinded dupes of “Romanism” them- 
selves. In these selfish days, such an example of unselfishness 
stands out in striking relief. In these avaricious times, this 
generous concern for the ignorant and the deluded is refreshing. 
7 * * - 


ERE are men of honest purpose—we must take their own 
word for it—who are determined to rid our country of a 
great pest. Here are highly educated men—for they are for the 
most part clergymen of Protestant churches—who deem it their 
duty to throw the light of “pitiless publicity” into dark places. 
Here are men of religious activity—for they are to carry on a 
campaign of Protestant evangelicalism throughout the country— 
whose hearts must be torn with irrepressible grief as they wit- 
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ness the delusion and deception of millions of their fellow-citizens 
who are led astray by the machinations and the fascinations of 
Rome. 

Unfortunately, these soldiers of bigotry have supplied them- 
selves with anything but up-to-date weapons. They lack the 
machine gun and the armored car. They have taken down from 
the walls the old-fashioned blunderbuss and rusted sword, 
weapons which may very reasonably fail them in the great cru- 
sade to which they have called themselves. “Romanism—sub- 
mission to a foreign power.” “Romanism—opposition to Amer- 
ican liberty.” “Romanism—the conquest of our country by the 
Pope.” Such are the labels upon their old-fashioned arms, which, 
with their labels, had been scrapped long since. 

* * . . 


ESE brave fighting men stood in need of a great cause— 

and so they created one. They had tried other causes but 
had succeeded in none. Notably, they had tried to people their 
churches by preaching a diluted and negative form of Christian- 
ity and, in spite of their own personal qualifications, the cause 
had unaccountably failed. They had tried to obtain followers 
by descanting exclusively upon civic, political, economic topics 
and, again, as clergymen, they had failed, because they gave not 
“the bread of life.” Now and again, separately, they have sought 
to attract by valiant attack upon the Church of Rome but, even 
with this potent advertising, they had failed. 

There looms up the Great Negation with its uniting power 
and transcendent opportunity. Rome is so great that even to 
oppose it creates a great cause. True, the millions of Catholics 
here in America go about their daily duties and meet their civic 
obligations as conscientiously and as honestly as others, but, 
after all, these millions are dupes that need to be enlightened 
as to the evils of the religion they profess. True, in the recent 
War, as in past wars, the Catholic citizens of America flocked 
to the defence of the Flag in numbers far beyond what the per- 
centage of Catholic population would demand, but these soldiers 
of the Republic, many of whom gave their lives, are now to be 
decried and despised because, forsooth, they acknowledge a 
Spiritual Head of their Church. 

* * * a” 
F one more proof for the justice of President Harding’s recent 
regret as to the existence of religious intolerance were needed, 
surely we have it in this latest creation, “The Evangelical Prot- 
estant Society,” with its professed purposes. We beg the mem- 
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bers of this society to meditate upon the President’s words: “Re- 
ligious liberty has its unalterable place, along with civil and 
human liberty, in the very foundation of the Republic. I fear it 
is forgotten sometimes. In the experiences of a year in the 
Presidency, there has come to me no other such unwelcome im- 
pression as the manifest religious intolerance which exists among 
many of our citizens. I hold it to be a menace to the very liberties 
we boast and cherish.” The charter members of “The Evan- 
gelical Protestant Society” possibly stand, in their own minds, 
as valiant knights, brave men, exponents of liberty and tolerance, 
moral leaders of gigantic proportions, mental leaders of unlimited 
intellectual power, personifications of freedom. Such men de- 
serve to have their names inscribed upon a Roll of Honor. Were 
the country duly alive to their greatness, surely such a roll of 
honor would be officially created. These “gentlemen,” however, 
have created their own Roll of Honor. Let it be preserved, for it 
is useful to know the names even of those who are traitors to 
Country and to Christ. 


<i 
> 





REACTION towards the philosophy of life that is Catholic 
in its character and history, is being evidenced today by 
many writers and students of our civilization. For example in 


an article, entitled “Dante and His English Readers,” in the North 
American Review for April, Ruth Shepard Phelps has this to say: 
“Modern science tends to belittle the individual, to discourage 
him from imagining himself distinct from anybody else, almost 
from anything else, in the universe; but Dante conceived of 
humanity entirely in terms of separate souls. Man was insig- 
nificant to him, to be sure, in comparison with God, but important 
in comparison with the world. The sun itself was set in the 
heavens to ‘light him by every path.’ Today it is just the oppo- 
site: man questions God, denies or ignores Him, codperates with 
Him, or even creates or evolves Him; but in the face of the 
physical universe he feels humiliated. And if modern science 
diminishes him, modern psychology bullies him, assures him that 
his own motives and emotions are not what he thinks they are, 
interprets his behavior by that of the lower animals, and informs 
him that he is not even in possession of his own personality, but 
must always be sharing it with various subconscious unknowns, 
fellow-lodgers in his ego.” 
* * ” * 
N the same magazine, in the article, “Medizvalist and Modern- 
ist,” John M. S. Allison writes: “To break with the past! That 
is the slogan in school and college. Yet, do we ever ponder, I 
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wonder, upon this strange fact? Without the Middle Ages, you 
and I would not be here; our universities would be things un- 
known, our Gothic structures would be unconstructed and our 
fundamental principles of liberty would be without foundation. 

“After all, it was the Middle Ages that gave us these, and it 
is the antithesis of the Middle Ages that would destroy them. 
It is true, the Middle Ages meant groping in darkness, but it was 
not the groping of a man alone, for the medizvalist possessed 
faith and enjoyed the discipline of a reasonable authority that 
guided but did not limit too much his wanderings. The Middle 
Age man was our intellectual, as well as our physical, progenitor. 
But with the callousness of youth we deny his worth. In our 
pride at having invented steam engines, sawmills, movies and 
phonographs we have forgotten that the medievalist accomplished 
a more fundamental work for us.” 


* * * * 


COGNATE sentiment has been expressed by the author of. 
The Mirrors of Downing Street and other books that have 
attracted attention. He writes: “I am now fully persuaded by 
my studies that all guidance and all example in human life is 
determined by one’s attitude to the universe. If we would have 
honesty in politics, and excellence at the head of social life, the 
atmosphere of our nation must be the atmosphere of religion. 
A nation must conceive of itself, not as a herd, but as a brother- 
hood. It must have in its mind a definite realization that ma- 
terialism is as intellectually wrong as it is morally dangerous. 
It must know as it knows nothing else that ‘the spiritual alone is 
the real.’ It must feel itself infinitely responsible both to God 
and to posterity. It must believe, and it must act on the belief, 
that life is an evolution of spiritual power.” 
* * * - 


EEDLESS to say that the philosophy of life at least implicitly 

advocated, in these passages, is not strange to Catholics. For 
them the adherence to such a view of existence is in ho sense a 
return, for we cannot be said to return to that which we have 
always possessed. The faith of Dante and the faith of the Middle 
Ages has been the faith of Catholics of all centuries and of all 
degrees of intellectual attainment. Of course, among many 
writers, there is evinced a tendency to ignore the Catholic view 
of life, as if it were something foreign to the scientific world. 
What suddenly dawns upon them as a great discovery of the 
shortcoming of intellectual appreciation today, is an old and 
everyday thing among Catholics, one of those immutable truths 
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bequeathed to the world by Christ. That a great portion of that 
world, especially in modern days, has disdained the divine be- 
quest does not vitiate the validity of that bequest nor totally 
destroy its influence. 


-— 
— 





ITHIN the last few months a number of appeals have come 

to THe CaTHOLIC WorLp from India. These appeals bring 
to our attention one of the Catholic activities in that far land, and 
explains why our magazine has been approached for aid. The 
requests are principally for reading matter, whether in the form 
of books or pamphlets, magazines or papers. In Alleppey, for 
example, in connection with the local Catholic Young Men’s As- 
sociation there is conducted a Reading Room, which is visited 
daily by a great number of Catholics and non-Catholics. In 
Palai there is another Catholic Library and Reading Room, in- 
adequately supplied with only 1,500 volumes, the collection of 
which represents a year’s painstaking labor. 

* . * . 


E general condition and needs are graphically outlined in 

letters received from various parts of India. One writer puts 
the case as follows: “This place, as the rest of India, has a pre- 
dominating Hindu population, which is fast becoming enlightened 
and educated. The various Protestant missions of England and 
America are helping these awakening people through numerous 
channels. They have their colleges in all educational centres 
and their Y. M. C. A. Hostels in all populous cities. They have 
opened their free libraries and reading rooms in all villages and 
towns, and they distribute, free of charge, thousands of Protestant 
Bibles, pamphlets and leaflets. It is needless to say that most of 
these publications make direct or indirect attack on the practices 
and doctrines of the Catholic Church and give a false record of 
her history. 

“We have ample opportunity for work. Hindus find Prot- 
estantism ‘dry,’ while Catholicism, with its Mass and ceremonies, 
has an untold charm for the adherents of Hinduism, who love 
mysticism and are devoutly religious by nature.” 

Another, in referring to the missionary activities of a Con- 
gregation of native priests, writes: “That the Congregation has 
done good service in the Vineyard of the Lord, upwards of 10,000 
souls in the mission field alone, converted through its instrumen- 
tality, bear witness today both by word and deed.” 

* * * + 
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HESE are but some indications of the Catholic missionary 
effort now being put forth through the preaching of the word 
of God, and through the Apostolate of the Press, among the 350,- 
000,000 pagans of India. That the work should appeal to us is 
beyond question. That we should aid, if aid be within our 
power, is equally beyond question. THe CatHotic Wor.p will 
be glad to furnish the proper addresses to any of its readers 
who wish to forward either literature or alms to the needy mis- 
sions of India. t 


-— 
—— 


E following letter explains itself and will be received with 

interest by our readers who will recall the Dante number 
of the magazine. We might note here that this number is still 
in demand, although the edition has long since been exhausted. 
Should some of our readers have no further use for their copies, 
we would be glad to have them returned to us that we might 
again distribute them. 

NATIONAL DANTE COMMITTEE. 
23 West Forty-Tuirp STREET, 
New York Cry. 





Tue CaTHoLic Wor xp, 
120 West 60th Street, 
New York City. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I take great pleasure in announcing to you that the National Dante 
Committee at its last meeting, held in the house of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont on March 9th, by unanimous vote, assigned one of the Dante 
Memorial Medals to THe CatHotic Worip. The report reads as 
follows: 

“Tue CatHotic Wortp—in September, 1921, published a special 
number entirely devoted to Dante, which for variety of material and 
interest of subjects has been termed the best publication of its kind.” 

The Dante Medal was coined by the Italian mint with special 
permission from the Government for the Casa di Dante in Rome. A 
limited number of these same medals, were, by the Casa di Dante, 
given to the American Committee for distribution in this country, to 
institutions and persons who had mostly contributed to the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of Dante. 

The medal will be sent to Taz CatHotic Wort as soon as the 
engraver finishes the work on it. 

I am, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Joun H. FInuey, 
Chairman. 





_—a 
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